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Tue title of educator has come to have a 
unique place in American thought. We 
have come to make certain distinctions 
which reveal the nature of our conception 
For example, we say that 
Or, we 


of an edueator. 
a propagandist is not an educator. 
insist that a leader who strives to achieve 
power over others and thus secure the adop- 
tion of his ideas is not an educator. We 
observe a teacher at work and if it becomes 
evident that this teacher does not permit 
student participation and inquiry, we say 
this teacher is not an educator. A trained 
scientist may attain a high position in the 
world of investigation and may thereupon 
be selected to guide the affairs of an edu- 
cational institution, but we suspect that his 
research experiences have not made him an 
educator, and he frequently justifies our 
suspicions. A graduate student filled with 
enthusiasm for a specialized bit of subject- 
matter is employed to teach, but if it is 
observed that his interest in his subject is 
greater than his concern for the growth of 
his students, we say he is not an educator. 

It is, then, our contention that the doc- 
trinaire propagandist, the manipulator, the 
power-seeker, the authoritarian, the re- 
search enthusiast and the subject-matter 


1 Delivered at Cooper Union on October 22, 1939, 
as part of a symposium on the philosophy of John 
Dewey and in commemoration of his eightieth birth- 
day. 


devotee are not educators, although all these 
We seem to 
be struggling for a more definitive concept, 
but it is not wholly clear what we mean by 
the term ‘‘educator’’ except that it is to be 
used as title for those who stand for some- 


may and do become teachers. 


thing important in the world of education. 
We know that teachers are not necessarily 
educators. We also seem to have a sort of 
instinetive sense which allows us to recog- 
nize a genuine educator when we see one. 
Just 
aS many persons possess the external ap- 


The signs are not, however, external. 


pearances assocjated with traditional states- 
manship without having the least capacity 
for true statesmanlike conduct, so it is with 
those who belong to our vast educational 
fraternity: many look like educators but 
lack the inner qualifications. 

My special task in this symposium on the 
philosophy of John Dewey is to sort out 
those elements in his thought and life which 
attach primarily to his role as educator, 
while others will deal with remaining phases 
of his philosophy. This seems to be a sim- 
ple division of labor, but I hasten to assure 
my listeners that I have found my portion 
of the enterprise extremely difficult. In the 
first place, John Dewey is an organic per- 
sonality, if I may be permitted the use of so 
awkward a term; it is not a simple matter 
to split him into particles; he comes from 
Vermont stock; like the hardwoods which 
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vrow so sturdily in that rocky soil, he holds 
together; he doesn’t split or splinter easily. 
1 can not think of John Dewey first as a 
philosopher and then as an educator, but 
the difficulty diminishes when I regard him 
as philosopher-eduecator, or educational 
philosopher. John Dewey has performed 
many roles in his long and fruitful career: 
he has made his mark in edueation, public 
affairs, authorship, criticism, ete. ; but some- 
how or other these functions are mere facets 
which are all fed from the same common 
source. Those neat little labels which seem 
to serve so well in distinguishing articles of 
merchandise are of no use at all in Dewey’s 
case: he simply does not classify. 

Nor do I see any special value in the 
method of comparison. Froebel, Pestalozzi, 
Montesorri, Horace Mann, Mark Hopkins, 
Andrew D. White: these have all earned 
the title of educator and one might compare 
them with Professor Dewey as persons and 
as carriers of doctrine, but it is my feeling 
that this procedure would lead us astray. 
Only those personal comparisons which 
adhere to an approximately common period 
of time seem to me to be valid. I see no 
merit in ‘‘scolding her heroes of the past 
for not having fought out battles.’ I 
recognize, however, the principle of contin- 
uity, which Professor Dewey himself has 
stressed in his recent writing, but the more 
formidable task of locating Dewey in the 
matrix of American thought is one which 
I gladly leave to others. 

If I understand John Dewey’s view-point, 
I think I know what he would say if he were 
asked how to approach the project of inter- 
preting Dewey as an edueator; he would 
say: Conduct an inquiry in the realm of 
educational functions; after you have satis- 
fied yourself to a reasonable degree with 
respect to the proper function of education, 
then proceed to examine John Dewey for 
the purpose of discovering the extent to 
which he has clarified, exemplified and 


2 Henry 8S. Canby in ‘‘American Estimates.’’ 
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advanced the functional conception of the 
educative process. This is the kind of ad- 
vice which, I believe, Dewey would give 
and I should like to do him the honor of 
attempting the experiment which he might, 
presumably, propose. I choose, however, a 
very slender slice of the problem, namely, 
that sector of education which my assigned 
topic seems to suggest. I shall deal only 
with one question and this may be stated 
in exceedingly simple language: What are 
the qualities of an educator? In striving 
for a satisfying response to my query, I 
shall hope to achieve two objectives, first, 
to describe John Dewey in passing, and, 
second, to indicate the extent to which his 
thought has influenced mine. 

An educator is a person who has evolved 
a definite conception concerning the nature 
of intelligence and its role in human expe- 
rience. What Dewey means by intelligence 
has been expertly described by a fellow 
philosopher, Professor Max C. Otto, in the 
following paragraph: 


Intelligence does not mean that ferret-like 
shrewdness which can follow every twist and turn 
of immediate profit. It is not the wooing of 
‘“eternal verities’’ said to dwell in alluring isola- 
tion above the lower class verities encountered in 
every-day life. Nor is it an exercise in removing 
conceptual leaves from a cosmic artichoke, in order 
to feast on a heart of eternal meaning deep within 
a wrapping of meaningless appearances. No, the 
relationship of intelligence is with scientific method 
and with those practical recreative efforts to which 
we owe the melioration of the human lot. Another 
name for it is experimental thinking, the kind of 
thinking which, whenever and wherever it occurs, 
arises out of a situation that needs mending, is 
directed by an idea which promises to straighten 
out the difficulty in hand, and is believed to have 
arrived at its goal when the trouble out of which 
it arose is mended, so that the thinker can move 
forward again into the current of life. 


I do not see how this description of intel- 
ligence can be improved, and I am, hence, 
content to borrow it without apology. 


3 Max C. Otto, The Social Frontier, 3: 27, June, 
1937 
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An edueator is one who does not get lost 
in that tangled area of ‘‘false disjunctions’’ 
(Sidney Hook in his recent interpretation 
of John Dewey). The end-gainer may be 
careless of his means but not the true edu- 
cator. The propagandist will grasp educa- 
tional instruments and utilize them in the 
interest of a preconceived goal, but not the 
educator. The dialectician will construct 
neat, logistic traps of eithers and ors, but 
not the educator. The metaphysician will 
weave delicate sequences of rhetoric¢ to dis- 
tinguish between body and mind, but not 
the educator. There can no longer be any 
doubt concerning John Dewey’s position 
with respect to the either-or dilemma. In 
his essay, ‘‘Experience and Education,’” 
he makes clear once and for all that the 
so-called progressive education which so 
often bears his name is not to be regarded 
as an exclusive antithesis with respect to 
conventional education. The two distin- 
cuishing terms are used for purposes of 
making discriminations, not absolute judg- 
ments. They point toward directions, not 
toward final truths. When similar terms 
are juxtaposed—as, for example, freedom 
and authority, school and society—the pur- 
pose is always the same, namely, to show 
distinctions in emphasis, that is, to give a 
sense of direction. The function of antithe- 
sis is to denote relevance, not absolute sepa- 
ration. 

The educator is deeply concerned with 
method and process. A mere teacher may 
be engrossed in ‘‘completing’’ a course of 
study, in rounding out the day’s lesson. It 
might almost be stated that most teachers 
are possessed of a ‘‘ecompletion complex’’; 
they seem to be eternally engaged in mark- 
ing education off into periods of time or 
factors of quantity—the lesson-hour, the 
school-week, the academic year, the num- 
bered grade, the requisite credits, pre- 
requisite studies, the compulsory age, ete.— 
until one comes to feel that education is a 


‘Kappa Delta Pi lecture for 1938. New York: 


Macmillan, p. 193. 
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succession of stops and goes, with now a 
green light which urges one onward and 
then a red light which bids one to stop. 
These various preoccupations with time and 
quantity must of necessity lead the teacher 
away from a persistent consideration of 
method. It is important, of course, that 
students should learn something but it is 
equally important that they should learn 
what they learn in a way which makes con- 
tinued learning a natural or organic pro- 
cedure. Piecemeal acquisitions of bits of 
knowledge will not produce an educated 
person. An educated person is one to whom 
a valid learning method has become so nat- 
ural and congenial that he applies eduea- 
tional method to all the affairs of his experi- 
ence. He, the educator, is never one who 
will be found that edueational 


method is good for the classroom, but that 


saying 


in politics one must employ the methods of 
foree and dominance. Here again, Dewey’s 
thought and his contribution stand clear-cut 
and beyond misconception. Progressive 
education has to do primarily with method ; 
it is a way of conceiving and conducting 
the educative process. 

Since, as hag already been stated, there 
is no realistic sphere of insulation between 
means and ends, methods and goals, it is 
generic to the conception of the educator to 
expect that he will be constantly in search 
of those connecting-links which bring meth- 
ods into consonance with goals. I do not 
know whether or not Dewey’s crities in this 
sphere have been willful or ignorant in their 
misinterpretations. They 
that the great deficit in Dewey’s conception 
of education is its lack of motivational eon- 
tent. 
the goal of education is growth, but they 
wish to know, growth toward what! Hav- 
ing thus stated the critical question, they 
calmly rest their case by stating that Dewey 


keep insisting 


Dewey, so they claim, contends that 


does not include the ‘‘what”’ in his philoso- 


phy of education. 
neglected to read Dewey, or they have read 


These erities have either 


him while wearing those convenient blinders 
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which limit or falsify the objects of percep- 
To the educator the end of education 
is growth—growth in the direction of in- 
creasing responsibilities, growth which in- 
as the 


tion. 


cludes the environment as_ well 
organism, growth which tends toward 
experimentation and the ‘‘further develop- 
ment of concrete reasonableness.’” To the 
educator whatever type of experience is 
consistent with these forms of growth is 
sound educational method. Other goals 
and ends will, perforce, impinge upon the 
learning individual as a consequence of the 
particular cultural system in which he lives, 
but these he will invariably test in terms of 
the same educational theory; these ends 
must also contribute to his integrity. Edu- 
cation will be used as an instrument for 
cultivating patriotism, but the educator 
who also believes that patriotism, the love 
of one’s land, is a worthy trait will be ex- 
tremely careful regarding the methods em- 
ployed for this purpose. He will know at 
the outset that patriotism taught as an 
abstract subject, or inculeated through rit- 
uals, will not bear the anticipated fruits. 
There are at present many who insist that 
the goal of education is democracy but the 
reflective educator will be on his guard 
when confronted with this claim; he will 
know that the introduction of courses in 
democracy will not produce democratically- 
oriented citizens. If he believes that edu- 
cation in a society which is by profession 
and declaration democratic must become an 
interactive unit in the democratic process, 
he will find ways of permitting students 
to engage in democratic behavior; he will 
strive to create a democratic environment 
for the learning process; he will, in other 
words, place his trust in democracy as expe- 
rience rather than democratic indoctrina- 
tion. 

An educator is known by his practical as 
well as his theoretical attitude toward free- 
If growth is the goal of education, 


dom. 
5 Dewey in his essay on ‘‘The Pragmatism of 
Peirce’’ at the close of ‘‘ Love, Chance and Logic.’’ 
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there must be room to grow in, that is, free- 
dom to move, freedom to make choices and 
select among alternative courses of action. 
Here again, the genuine educator will place 
his problem in the matrix of relativity; he 
will not assume that freedom is absolute, 
nor that it exists as a gift from nature. 
And, he will not be betrayed into the false 
antinomy between freedom on the one hand 
and order on the other. He will not assume 
that freedom means disorder or chaos; on 
the contrary, he will probably adhere to a 
much higher conception of order than will 
the person who places orderliness at the top 
of his hierarchy of values. The order 
which comes from freedom is imbued with 
self-discipline whereas the order which is 
externally imposed derives from compul- 
sion or, in plainer language, from dictator- 
ship. The task of preparing one’s self for 
a life of freedom is far more difficult than 
the preparation required for regimentation. 
The practice of freedom rests upon one’s 
capacity for tolerance. The inner or struc- 
tural strength of a free people comes not 
from uniformity but rather from difference. 
Dewey’s conception of freedom has re- 
mained, so it seems to me, consistently prac- 
tical. He makes no fetish of freedom as an 
abstraction, but he lays great store upon 
freedom as a necessary condition for 
crowth. 

One perceives readily that educators are 
distinguished by their attitude towards per- 
sonal dignity. He, the educator, recognizes 
that the sources of dignity are various, and 
he knows that the school plays a part in the 
individual’s search for this quality, this 
trait without which success in any other 
form turns out to be a disillusionment. 
Dignity comes from doing socially useful 
work, from the relatively freer choices made 
in leisure, from a sense of humor, from 
perspective and from fellowship. All the 
experiences which correspond to these 
sources of dignity are within the scope of 
the school, and the educator is one who is 


' 


shdesind 
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constantly alert to see and to utilize oppor- 
tunities for their expression. In this con- 
nection it is probably safe to say that 
Dewey’s preoccupation with the degrading 
effect of fear arises, in part at least, from 
his conviction that only the courageous can 
be dignified. ‘‘Fear,’’ writes Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, ‘‘is a thing which a scholar by his 
very function puts behind him. Fear . 
springs from ignorance.’’ 

Closely akin to the element of personal 
dignity is the emphasis which the educator 
places upon human relations. The test of 
an educated man is not the extent of his 
accumulated knowledge but rather his abil- 
ity to put his knowledge to social uses. A 
man who is ineapable of sustaining good 
relations with his fellows is not a wise man. 
Adaptive learning implies learning about 
the world, about the self and about other 
selves. The educator desires that his pupils 
shall 
but he strives also with all his might to 
make it possible for these aware selves to 
face reality, and especially that all-embrac- 
ing reality known as human relations. The 
free man is not the individualized, insulated 
person but rather the related person. The 
dignified person is one who has earned the 
affection of his fellows, one, that is, who 
has come to understand the fate-fulness of 
our relations with each other. Hence, the 
educator places emphasis upon collabora- 
tion; he extols the cooperative person and 
by the same token he disqualifies the ex- 
ploiter and the parasite. Once more we 
recognize the pervasive thought of Dewey. 
Why does he stress shared experience? 
Why does he say that our past successes in 
the field of mechanical invention will be in- 
significant when compared with our future 


become self-conscious personalities, 
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achievements when, and if, we put our 


knowledge to social uses? The answers are 
obvious: at the very core of Dewey’s con- 
ception of education stand the twin factors 
of human and 
welfare. 

I have selected a few of the more simple 


interdependence social 


qualities of the educator—simple, that is, 
in terms of our capacity to comprehend, 
but far from simple in actual practice. I 
have said that the genuine educator is a 
person (and we need not confine our search 
for him to educational institutions, for he 
exists wherever life is fresh, experimental 
and confident ) who views intelligence as an 
instrument for solving human _ problems, 
who views objective reality not as an hier- 
archy of absolutes but rather as graded 
units in a series, who derives his primary 
enjoyments, not from the attainment of spe- 
cifie ends, but the 
process of learning itself, who conceives of 


from methods, from 
erowth toward reasonableness in all affairs 
to be a sufficient incentive for education, 
who believes that freedom is a variety of 
experience without which growth becomes 
merely mechanical, who insists that what- 
ever else education does to pupils, it must 
enhance their sense of personal dignity, who 
recognizes that we can not take our human 
relations for granted nor that these rela- 
tions will ever be progressively improved by 
exhortation, in other words, who believes 
that we need training for good human rela- 
tions. If, now, these qualities are merged 
into a whole, into a sort of picture of a man, 
an edueator, there will be, not a likeness of 
John Dewey, since my artistry is too defec- 
tive, but at least a strong resemblance to 
that wise man of our time in whose honor 
we have here foregathered. 


STATE SCHOOL LEGISLATION OF 1939 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 
MEMBER OF STAFF, AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


ONE undertakes with reluctance to sum- 
marize in a short article the results of reg- 


ular legislative sessions in forty-four states. 
Elsewhere I have published a series of five 











articles on the subject. Here the treat- 
ment will necessarily be sketchy. More de- 
tailed and inclusive reports will later be 
made available in mimeographed form by 
the National Edueation Association and by 
the United States Office of Education. 

The year has not been one of outstanding 
progress in school legislation, nor can it 
properly be characterized as a period of 
consolidation of earlier gains. Historians 
of the future will probably see it as a dol- 
drum punctuated by some decidedly reac- 
tionary tacks and marked by a good deal of 
inaction on the part of legislative captains 
and crews. Here and there, however, mea- 
sures bearing the earmarks of progress to 
the discerning eye have been enacted. 

Attendance and the welfare of pupils. 
A slight advance was made in West Vir- 
ginia by a revamping of the compulsory 
attendance statute. The age-limits remain 
at seven and sixteen years, with provision 
for work-permits for children between four- 
teen and sixteen. Formerly the educa- 
tional requirement for a work-permit was 
completion of the sixth grade, but under 
the new law only those who have completed 
the eighth grade are eligible. The new act 
also requires each county board of educa- 
tion to appoint and fix the salary of a 
county attendance officer, and provides for 
cooperation between the public school and 
public assistance authorities in eases of 
destitution. 

The South Dakota statute requiring that 
a child be six years old before September 1 
of the year he entered the first grade was 
amended to allow local boards of education 
at their discretion to admit children who 
will reach the age of six by January 1 of 
the same school year. 

Pennsylvania took a rearward march, re- 
ceeding from the aim set in the attendance 
act of 1937, under which the upper age- 
limit of compulsory attendance was raised 

1 Articles in The Nation’s Schools for July, 
August, September, October and November, 1939. 
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to seventeen for the school year 1937-38 
and to eighteen for the present school year 
and thereafter. A new statute freezes the 
age at seventeen, with exceptions which 
exempt not only any graduate of a senior 
high school and any sixteen-year-old hold- 
ing a working certificate, but also any fif- 
teen-year-old engaged in farm work or 
domestic service in a private home, and 
any fourteen-year-old who has completed 
the highest grade of the elementary school 
organization prevailing in his district, and 
who is recommended for a work-permit by 
his local superintendent with the approval 
of the state superintendent of public in- 
struction. These last two exemptions are 
astoundingly reminiscent of the nineteenth 
century. 

The matter of free transportation of 
pupils to non-public schools in publie con- 
veyances, much discussed in recent years, 
continued in the limelight. New York 
authorized local school boards to provide 
this service, and also provided that boards 
of education, boards of health and commis- 
sioners of welfare may furnish children at- 
tending non-public schools any or all the 
health and welfare services available to 
children in public schools, when so re- 
quested by the management of the non- 
public schools. Further, a mandatory stat- 
ute requires that the various aids to physi- 
eally handicapped children, whenever pro- 
vided, are to be made available to such ehil- 
dren irrespective of whether they attend 
public or private schools. All this seems to 
represent a definite victory for the prin- 
ciple of assisting pupils to obtain education 
in the schools of their choice. 

Oregon and Missouri added themselves 
to the list of states countenancing public 
transportation of private school pupils. 
The Oregon statute declares that the chil- 
dren shall be entitled to this service if the 
school they attend is along or near the regu- 
lar bus routes; the Missouri act is merely 
permissive. 
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In sharp contrast with some states where 
there is nothing in the statutes to prevent 
the employment of young students as school 
bus drivers, West Virginia prohibited any 
person under the age of 21 from operating 
a school bus, and required that all drivers 
obtain a special chauffeur’s license, for 
which no person is eligible unless he has 
had one year of experience as operator of 
a motor vehicle. 

As usual, various acts pertaining to the 
safe construction and operation of school 
buses were enacted in several states, in- 
cluding Tennessee, Utah and Pennsylvania. 
The gradual introduction of such require- 
ments as all-steel bodies, safety glass and 
the elimination of longitudinal seats, is 
noticeable among the older regulations re- 
gearding painting, door construction and 
the details of operation. Wisely the legis- 
latures tend to delegate the formulation of 
specifications and rules to some appropriate 
administrative body, but there seems to be 
no unanimity as to whether this should be 
the state education department or some 
non-educational agency such as the depart- 
ment of highways or the public utilities 
commission. Often there is a more or less 
haphazard division of authority among two 
or three such agencies. Possibly a logical 
division puts the regulation of the construc- 
tion of the vehicles in the hands of the edu- 
cation department, and gives the state 
highway police authority to license drivers 
and inspect their operation. 

The movement to permit local school 
boards to purchase insurance against the 
consequences of negligence in school trans- 
portation, motivated in part by a just de- 
sire to make possible some means of indem- 
nification of innocent injured persons, and 
no doubt in part by insurance lobbies, con- 
tinued. Oregon passed a permissive act 
of this type apparently for the first time, 
and West Virginia broadened an earlier 
act to allow it to embrace trucks or other 
vehicles operated by boards of education, 
as well as passenger vehicles. 
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The necessity of merging certain types of 
welfare service with the schools, to some 
extent is recognized by a California act 
empowering school boards to provide, with- 
out charge, breakfast and lunch for pupils 
not otherwise receiving proper nourish- 
ment. School beards may establish their 
own rules for the selection of such pupils, 
and may levy district taxes for this pur- 
pose in excess of any existing tax limita- 
tions. Officers and departments of the 
state administering relief funds are also 
authorized to contribute to school districts 
for this purpose. Another California act 
provides that absence from school for the 
purpose of having dental work done shall 
not be counted in computing average daily 
attendance. 

Cognizant of the plight of its transient 
agricultural workers, California appropri- 
ated $150,000 for apportionment by the di- 
rector of education, with the approval of 
the director of finance, to counties or school 
districts to aid them in providing elemen- 
tary and secondary education for children 
of temporarily resident migrant workers. 
This state also broadened the permissive 
legislation regarding the establishment of 
kindergartens by repealing the require- 
ment that the children whose parents peti- 
tion for the kindergarten must live within 
one mile of the school building. 

Curriculum and_ text-books. 
note is sounded by the Arkansas act intro- 
ducing into all public high schools instrue- 
tion for all pupils in the conservation of 
natural resources, including the study of 
fish and game, soil fertility and erosion, 
Courses in the same 


A timely 


forests and minerals. 
subject must also be offered in all state in- 
stitutions of higher education, and be com- 
pulsory for students who are preparing to 
be teachers. Nature study is also made a 
requirement for promotion in at least two 
grades of the elementary schools. The 
state commissioner of education is directed 
to prepare or designate a text-book on con- 
servation for use in high schools, and offi- 
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cers in other state departments concerned 
with conservation are directed to coop- 
erate with him in providing and arranging 
suitable materials. Ideally, of course, flex- 
ible administrative  ecurriculum-building 
with the aid of the teaching corps is to be 
preferred to legislative pre:cription; and 
accordingly it is debatable as to whether 
the result aimed at by the Arkansas act 
would have been better attained by permis- 
sive statutes broadening che discretion of 
the state and local school authorities. 

Utah passed two acts directing the state 
superintendent of public instruction to pre- 
pare courses of study and other materials 
for use in stressing character education 
and the effects of aleohol and tobaeco. No 
appropriation was made for the purpose, 
but the mandate is nevertheless being 
executed. 

The trend toward provision of free text- 
books continued. In Indiana school eor- 
porations now supplying free elementary 
text-books were authorized by a new act to 
furnish free high-school text-books upon 
petition of 20 per cent. of the voters. Ten- 
nessee appropriated $325,000 annually for 
free text-books in the first three grades of 
all public schools, and entrusted the admin- 
istration of the act to a board composed of 
the governor, the commissioner of educa- 
tion and the president of the Tennessee 
Edueation Association. West Virginia 
made it mandatory for county boards of 
education to provide free text-books (state- 
adopted) for public schoo] pupils whose par- 
ents, in the judgment of the board, are un- 
able to furnish them. State aid is to be dis- 
tributed to the counties for this purpose. 
The boards are also permitted at their dis- 
eretion to furnish the same service to pupils 
in any private school, upon application of 
the proper authorities of such school. 

Touching teachers directly. Some ten- 
dency to modify the minuteness and rigid- 
ity of the strictly technical requirements 
for the certification of teachers was evi- 


denced by a West Virginia statute permit- 
ting five-year high-school certificates to be 
issued to graduates of standard colleges 
whose courses had included sixteen semes- 
ter hours in professional education sub- 
jects, instead of twenty hours, as formerly. 
Oregon permitted five years of successful 
teaching experience of recent date to be 
substituted for the requirement of prac- 
tice teaching as prerequisite to certificates 
for elementary and high-school teachers. 

A Maine act allows teachers’ contracts to 
be for a period of not to exceed five years. 
This is in contrast with the situation in 
some other states, including Oklahoma, 
where the courts have held that although 
there is no statutory limitation, neverthe- 
less contracts ean not be of duration longer 
than one year, on the specious ground that 
budgets must be made annually. North 
Carolina re-enacted the provision that in 
the employment of teachers no rule shall be 
made or enforced which discriminates with 
respect to the sex or marital status of appli- 
cants. 

‘Continuing contract’? laws were en- 
acted in West Virginia and Indiana, stipu- 
lating that teachers’ contracts shall auto- 
matically hold for the next succeeding 
school year unless the teacher is notified to 
the contrary by a specified date in the 
spring. The West Virginia act sets the 
date at April 1, and differs markedly from 
its type in other states by requiring that 
the determination must be by vote of a ma- 
jority of the full board of education, and 
that the notice must also state cause. 
Whether this will give the teacher right to 
a hearing before the school board, substan- 
tially as under tenure laws in other states, 
may have to be decided by the West Vir- 
ginia courts. The Indiana act sets the date 
at May 1, and applies, of course, only to 
non-tenure teachers. 

The coverage of the Indiana tenure act 
was withdrawn from township school dis- 
tricts in 1933, and after protracted litiga- 
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tion the United States Supreme Court re- 
cently held that a teacher who had acquired 
permanent status in a township under the 
act prior to 1935 has a contract of indefi- 
nite duration which can not be summarily 
abrogated. Subsequently the Indiana su- 
preme court decided that since the rela- 
tionship is one of contract, the writ of man- 
damus would not be available for the rein- 
statement of such teachers who had been 
unlawfully dismissed. The legislature of 
1939 broke the impasse by providing that 
tenure teachers shall have recourse by writ 
of mandate for reinstatement after unlaw- 
ful dismissal. 

California authorized boards of educa- 
tion in districts having 60,000 or more 
pupils in attendance to classify as perma- 
nent teachers those who have been reap- 
pointed after serving only two years in pro- 
bationary status. This is in harmony with 
the trend toward diminishing and minimiz- 
ing the probationary period under tenure 
laws. 

Pennsylvania’s sweeping state-wide ten- 
ure act of 1937 was modified and in some 
respects strengthened. A two-year proba- 
tionary period was introduced for teachers 
hereafter newly appointed, with the pro- 
viso that one who has acquired permanent 
status in one district shall not be required 
to serve in temporary status before being 
tendered a regular contract in any other 
district in the state. Temporary teachers 
must be rated and notified of their ratings 
at least twice a year, and can not be dis- 
missed except after unsatisfactory rating 
and notice thereof. They automatically 
become permanent when the superinten- 
dent certifies to the board that their ser- 
vices have been satisfactory during the last 
four months of the second year of service. 
If not made permanent at the end of two 
years, they are entitled to a statement of 
the reasons signed by the president and 
secretary of the board. 

Causes for dismissal of permanent teach- 
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ers remain the same as under the 1937 act, 
except that no dismissal for incompetency 
shall be lawful unless the teacher has been 
rated by the system approved by the de- 
partment of public instruction. Every 
board must keep a cumulative file of such 
ratings for each teacher. Suspensions may 
be made when necessitated by substantial 
decreases in enrolment or by consolidation 
of schools, but must be made on a combined 
basis of rating and seniority, instead of by 
seniority alone, as under the 1937 act. No 
new appointments can be made while sus- 
pended permanent employees qualified to 
fill the vacancies are available. The tying 
in of the state-wide rating system as a basis 
for justifiable dismissals is an interesting 
innovation. 

California enacted a liberal provision re- 
garding teachers on leave of absence for 
study and travel, empowering school dis- 
tricts to pay full salary to teachers on such 
leave, provided the teachers furnish bond 
to indemnify the district against loss in the 
event of failure to return and render at 
least two years’ service following the leave. 

Oregon established a minimum salary of 
$85 per month for teachers. Maryland en- 
acted a comprehensive classified minimum 
salary schedule for white teachers in both 
elementary and high schools. The scale for 
holders of certificates of the first grade or 
higher ranges from $1.000 for the first and 
second years of service to $1,600 for the 
seventeenth and each succeeding year. For 
holders of degrees the seale is $200 higher. 
For holders of certificates of the second and 
third grades the minima are $865 and $650, 
respectively. 

West Virginia stipulated that holders of 
collegiate elementary certificates and first- 
grade high-school certificates who also pos- 
sess a master’s degree from an approved 
institution must be paid at least $35 per 
month above the rate fixed for holders of 
first-grade certificates secured by examina- 
tion. For those possessing a doctor’s de- 
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gree the minimum differential is $45 per 
month. Boards of education are also au- 
thorized to fix higher salaries for any teach- 
ers employed or assigned for duties in addi- 
tion to regular teaching. 

Indiana enacted a new and more equi- 
table teachers’ retirement law providing 
maximum pensions of $960 a year, and 
making it possible for teachers belonging to 
the older retirement system, as well as those 
who had never belonged to any system, to 
become members upon payment of suitable 
arrearages. 

Utah’s 1937 retirement fund law called 
for contributions of six per cent. of the 
teachers’ salaries, and an equal contribu- 
tion by the state. Under this act the state 
appropriation for the biennium would have 
been about $829,000, most of which would 
have gone into reserves. This year the new 
biennial appropriation was reduced to 
$400,000. Reserves will continue io be in- 
ereased slightly, and there will be no 
change in benefits paid, or in any other fea- 
ture of the teachers’ relation to the fund. 
Teachers’ contri’ tion of six per cent. of 
their salaries wil. tinue. 

A rudimentary non-contributory teach- 
ers’ retirement act was enacted in West 
Virginia. It affords a monthly allowance 
of eight tenths of a dollar multiplied by 
the number of years of service, for teachers 
attaining the age of 62 after 25 years of 
service, twenty years of which, including 
the ten years immediately preceding retire- 
ment, must have been in publicly supported 
schools in the state. The five years immedi- 
ately preceding retirement must have been 
consecutive. Retirement is voluntary ex- 
cept in case of ineapacitation, when it 
may be compulsory at the discretion of the 
employing board. 

School finance and district organization. 
In school finance, the year is perhaps more 
aptly characterized by what the legislatures 
did not do than by what they did construc- 
tively. Among the marks on the wrong 


side of the ledger are Georgia’s early ad- 
journment without action regarding $5,- 
000,000 in teachers’ salaries reputedly un- 
paid, and New York’s flat, reduction by ten 
per cent. of the state financial aid to local 
schools. 

No presisé summary of state appropria- 
tions is available, but it is known that in 
several instances the amounts for the ensu- 
ing biennium are somewhat smaller than 
for the preceding two years. One exception 
apparently is Minnesota, where the appro- 
priation of $15,800,000 is greater by $1,- 
470,000 than for the previous biennium. 

There seems to have been a slight trend 
away from allocating specific revenues for 
education, and toward reliance upon ap- 
propriations out of the general fund, as evi- 
denced by important changes in that diree- 
tion in South Dakota, Utah and Idaho. 
Arkansas continued the sales tax indefi- 
nitely, with no change in allocation, while 
Utah stopped earmarking sales tax reve- 
nues for schools and allocated all to social 
security expenditures. Washington pro- 
vided for a popular referendum in 1940 on 
the question of repeal of the 40-mill tax 
limitation law. 

Utah and West Virginia enacted new 
plans for distributing state school funds, 
the former acting pursuant to a constitu- 
tional amendment of 1938 which estab- 
lished what is known as the uniform school 
fund. All school districts will participate 
in this fund, but the apportionment will be 
on an equalization basis. Eighty-five per 
cent. will be apportioned according to a 
statutory formula, and fifteen per cent. 
according to needs as determined by the 
state board of education. 

West Virginia promised each county that 
the state will supply 45 per cent. of the 
school costs as derived from a specific for- 
mula based on weighted average daily at- 
tendanece. Counties unable to provide 55 
per cent. out of local revenues will receive 
additional state aid to enable them to main- 
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tain this minimum program. A new state 
board of school finance was created, com- 
posed of the state superintendent of free 
schools as chairman, the state tax commis- 
sioner and the state budget director as sec- 
retary. It will allot the state aid and su- 
pervise the fiscal administration of the 
county boards of education. 

Tennessee’s state aid for elementary 
schools goes to the counties on two bases: 
(1) ten dollars for each child in average 
daily attendance in county, city and inde- 
pendent school districts and (2) additional 
allotments to each ecounty levying the 
equivalent of 45 cents per $100 of valua- 
tion, to enable it to maintain a minimum 
school program of eight months, as mea- 
sured by the total of its teachers’ salaries 
in accordance with the state salary sched- 
ule, plus twenty per cent. thereof for addi- 
tional operating expenses. There are also 
additional state aid appropriations for high 
schools, elementary supervision, school 
libraries and transportation. 

Oregon instituted a state-wide effort to 
accomplish the reorganization of school dis- 
triets, setting up a state commission for 
that purpose, and a committee in each 
county, consisting of the county school su- 
perintendent, the county judge, the as- 
sessor, the chairman of a non-high-schoo! 
district board and three other members 
chosen by them, making seven in all. Plans 
for the reorganization of districts within 
each county are to be submitted to the state 
commission not later than September 1, 
1940, and are expected to be made effective 
by June, 1941. 

In North Carolina the state school com- 
mission may, with the advice of the county 
board of education, modify the district or- 
ganization within the county and the loca- 
tion of schools therein. Provision may not 
be made, save in exceptional instances, for 
a high school with fewer than 60 pupils, 
nor for an elementary school with fewer 
than 25. The state school commission’s 
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control and management of all school trans- 
portation for the minimum eight-month 
school term continues. 

Minnesota amended the authority of the 
state board of education with reference to 
school buildings, giving it full power to 
make rules regarding construction, except 
that it must include the regulations made 
by the state board of health concerning san 
itary standards. All sehool building plans 
must be submitted to the state board of 
education before the contract is let, and the 
board is further authorized to prepare and 
furnish to local boards plans for buildings 
of two classrooms or less. It may also con- 
demn school buildings and sites which are 
unfit or unsafe for use. 

Higher education. Three states altered 
the structure of the governing bodies eon- 
trolling state-supported higher education. 
North Dakota, which has had since 1919 a 
salaried state board of administration ¢on- 
trolling the state penal, eleemosynary and 
educational institutions, adopted in 1938 a 
self-exeeuting constitutional amendment 
under which the control of the nine state 
institutions of higher education was _ re- 
moved, as of July 1, 1939, from the state 
board of administration and placed in a 
new state board of higher education. This 
board consists of seven members appointed 
by the governor with the consent of the 
senate, each appointee being selected from 
a panel of three names submitted by the 
chief justice of the supreme court, the su- 
perintendent of public instruction and the 
president of the North Dakota Education 
Association, acting jointly and unani- 
mously. The new board is directed to ap- 
point and fix the salary of a chief executive 
officer, to be known as the state commis- 
sioner of higher education. 

In February, Rhode Island abolished the 
ten-member board of regents which had 
governed the state college at Kingston and 
the college of education at Providence since 
1935, and in May created for these two in- 
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stitutions a new board of trustees composed 
of four members appointed by the gover- 
nor, two elected by the alumni of the re- 
spective institutions, and the state director 
of education ex officio, making seven in all. 
During the three-month interim the insti- 
tutions were governed by a temporary com- 
mittee of five persons appointed by the 
governor. This committee also submitted a 
report on which the new law is based. The 
statute declares the policy of the state to 
remove the control of state-supported 
higher education from partisan polities, 
and gives the appointed members of the 
board seven-year overlapping terms. They 
are removable only for cause. 

The Wisconsin legislature, still in ses- 
sion as this article is written, abolished the 
seventeen-member board of regents of the 
University of Wisconsin, and put in its 
stead a new nine-member board appointed 
by the governor with the consent of the 
senate. 

The name of the Connecticut State Col- 
lege at Storrs was changed to University of 
Connecticut. Oregon changed the names 
of the three state normal schools, which will 
be known hereafter as colleges of educa- 
tion. Tennessee directed the state board of 
education to prescribe three-year curricula 
for the Austin Peay Normal School, effee- 
tive March 20, 1939, and authorized it to 
preseribe full four-year curricula for the 
same institution, but not before March 1, 
1941. Hitherto this institution had offered 
only two-year curricula. 

After nine years of intermittent contro- 
versy, South Dakota empowered the state 
board of regents of education to determine 
whether the two-year state normal schools 
shall be allowed to expand their curricula 
to four years and to include the prepara- 
tion of high-school teachers, and _ also 
whether one or more of them shall estab- 
lish trade or industrial courses. Prior to 
1930 the three normal schools had become 
four-year institutions and undertaken the 
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preparation of high school teachers, but a 
decision of the state supreme court in 1931 
held that they had violated their charters 
and must revert to the two-year status. 
Subsequently a legislative act made them 
four-year institutions, but was defeated by 
a popular referendum. 

Minnesota amended the junior college 
statute to provide that two or more school 
districts may cooperate in maintaining a 
junior college. Before any new public 
junior college is established, application 
must be made to the state board of educa- 
tion, which is required to make a survey of 
the need, ability and facilities of the dis- 
trict before approving it. Any district 
maintaining a junior college may provide 
transportation or board and room for its 
own resident students, and a district not 
maintaining a junior college may pay tui- 
tion fees to another district which main- 
tains one. 

State-wide studies authorized. Utah pro- 
vided for the appointment, by the governor, 
of a committee of fifteen citizens to make a 
broad study of education in the state, and 
appropriated $25,000 to finance the work. 
Minnesota set up a committee of seven 
members, three from the senate, three from 
the house of representatives and one ap- 
pointed by the governor, to study state 
educational problems and report to the 
1941 legislature. Particular attention is to 
be given to higher education, to the finan- 
cial support of education at all levels, to a 
survey of young persons above the age of 
16 and to the codification of the school laws. 
An appropriation of $15,000 was made for 
the purpose. 

New York created a committee, with an 
appropriation of $15,000, to study the cost 
of education, particularly state expendi- 
ture for the construction of central schools 
incident to the process of merging small 
rural school districts. North Carolina em- 
powered the governor to appoint a commis- 
sion of seven persons to serve without com- 
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pensation io prepare a report on more suit- 
able and adequate instruction for excep- 
tional children in the publie schools, to be 
submitted to the general assembly in 1941. 
The legislature also requested the governor 
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to appoint a commission of five citizens to 
recommend a plan for the retirement of 
teachers and of other state employees, to be 
submitted to the governor and his special 
budget commission by July 1, 1940. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


THE seventieth annual convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators 
will be held in St. Louis, February 24-29. 
Registration and the exhibits in the Municipal 
Auditorium will be opened on Saturday. The 
official program will begin with a vesper service 
on Sunday afternoon. Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam will address the association at that time. 
On Sunday evening, “Musica Americana,” a 
eavaleade of American music, will be presented 
by 2,700 high-school students of St. Louis. 
This work was originally given at the Music 
Edueators National Conference in St. Louis in 
1938 and was written by Ernest Hares, super- 
visor of instrumental musie in the St. Louis 
publie schools, 

At the general session on Monday morning, 
Ben G. Graham, president of the association, 
will preside at the diseussion of the topic, 
“What is Right with the Schools?” On Tues- 
day evening, William Lyon Phelps, professor 
emeritus of English literature, Yale University, 
will receive the American Education Award 
from the Associated Exhibitors. 

Other topics to be diseussed in symposia in- 
clude: “Safety Edueation,” “The Vital Diplo- 
matie Fronts” and “Superintendents Tell Their 
Story.” 

The general topics and the division chairmen 
of the afternoon discussion groups are: “Edu- 
cational Policy,” John Sexson, Pasadena, Calif. ; 
“Public School Business Administration,” Jesse 
H. Mason, Canton, Ohio; “The Small School,” 
J. W. Ramsey, Fort Smith, Ark.; “Secondary 
Edueation,” William J. Hamilton, Oak Park, 
Ill.; “Occupational Adjustment,” Homer W. 
Anderson, Omaha, Neb., and “Special Eduea- 
tion,” J. C. Cochran, San Antonio, Texas. 

A number of allied organizations will meet 
in St. Louis during this time and will offer spe- 
cialized programs on research, kindergarten, 


primary, elementary, secondary, rural, voca- 
tional and college education, some of which will 
be later outlined in ScHoon AND Socrery. 

The convention will close with the broadeast- 
ing of “America’s Town Meeting of the Air” 
on Thursday night. 


THOMAS H. BRIGGS TO GIVE THE 1940 
KAPPA DELTA PI LECTURE 

THE annual lecture of Kappa Delta Pi, honor 
society in education, will be given February 27 
at the dinner of the society during its biennial 
convocation in St. Louis by Thomas H. Briggs, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. The subject of the lecture 
is “Pragmatism in Pedagogy.” 

This lecture in book form will be the twelfth 
number of the Kappa Delta Pi lectureship se- 
ries, which is published for the society by The 
Maemillan Company. Last year’s lecture, by 
Edward L. Thorndike, was entitled “Edueation: 
Cause or Symptom.” The tenth lecture, “Edu- 
eation as Experience,’ was given by John 
Dewey in 1938. Dr. Dewey initiated the lee- 
tureship series in 1929 with his essay, “The 
Sources of a Science of Edueation.” 

The dinner, which will be at the Hotel Statler, 
and the lecture may be attended by non-members 
as well as by members of the society. Reserva- 
tions may be made by addressing the secretary, 
E. I. F. Williams, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 
Ohio. Tickets are $2.00. 


CURRENT COMMENTS ON ATHLETICS, 
MORALITY AND OTHER PHYSICAL 
AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
PROBLEMS 

A PLEA to end “insanity” in intercollegiate 
athletics was made by L. C. Boles, of the Col- 
lege of Wooster, Ohio, at the meeting of the 
College Physical Edueation Association in New 
York, December 28 and 29. Professor Boles 
recommended that the standards for participa- 
tion in athletics be raised and that colleges not 
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permit their physical edueation activities to 
become a field for men of “very limited mental 
capacity,” whose only purpose in attending col- 
lege is to play on teams. “By raising our stand- 
ards for teaching physical education, by re- 
quiring a broad background in other phases of 
education, we can do much to help our athletic 
organizations in their efforts to clean up inter- 


’ Professor Boles main- 


collegiate —athleties,’ 
tained, 

Robert F. Legge, retired director of health at 
the University of California, speaking before 
the American Student Health Association meet- 
ing with the College Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, defended the moral standards of col- 
lege students and asserted that they were high. 
Statistics have shown, for example, that the in- 
cidence of syphilis among college students is 
virtually nil. Tests given to 4,839 students at 
the University of California revealed only seven 
eases of syphilis. At the University of Minne- 
sota, similar tests administered to 5,000 students 
showed only ten cases. 

In emphasizing the importance of balancing 
the physical and mental education of individ- 
uals, Jesse F. Williams, professor of physical 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, cited Nazi Germany as an example of what 
happens when this balance is lacking. 

A new and simplified eye-test chart was de- 
scribed by R. W. Bradshaw, director of health, 
Oberlin College. 


GERMAN SCHOOLS IN WARTIME 


A REPORT on the changes in German schools 
since the war began was sent by mail from Ber- 
lin to The New York Times by Constance 
Drexel. 

The Reich school administration has been 
faced with the problems of protecting the chil- 
dren against the dangers of war, curtailment of 
education and determining how to utilize 
schools for war purposes. Many orders for 
closing schools and doubling classes, issued at 
the beginning of the war, have been rescinded. 
Official reasons for this partial return to nor- 
mal conditions are reported as “the brevity and 
successful conclusion of the Polish campaign, 
no enemy air attacks as expected over German 
territory and the absence of any decisive action 
on the Western front.” Schools were closed 
entirely near the frontier, but when expected air 
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raids failed to materialize, some were opened. 
Places have finally been found for the children 
from the evacuated cities. 

Even before the declaration of war on France 
and England, the opening of.schools after the 
summer vacation was postponed to allow the 
pupils to help with the harvest. Those who 
were certified as physically fit by physicians 
were required not only to help with the harvest, 
but also to aid in other war duties. 

Heretofore, the Volksschulen have been in 
session from eight in the morning until one in 
the afternoon, leaving the afternoon free for 
home work and the activities of the Hitler 
Youth and Hitler Maidens. Now a different 
group of children are sent to the sehools in the 
afternoons. 

Many gymnasiums and assembly halls as well 
as some classrooms have been set aside for the 
storage of wheat, cereals and canned goods, as 
offices for issuance of ration ecards and as bar- 
racks and hospitals. 

Teachers are expected to read and comment 
on daily war communiqués of the Army and 
the High Command. The will of the children is 
supposed to be strengthened by drilling on the 
meaning of such slogans as “Never another 
Versailles” and Hitler’s motto, “Capitulation 
is one word I never have learned.” They are 
taught that they must be prepared to make 
every sacrifice to win. 

Such courses as music, drawing, religion and 
gymnastics have been dropped from the curric- 
ulum because of the shortage of teachers, many 
of whom have been ealled to the front. This 
shortage existed even before the war and is a 
matter of serious concern to the authorities. 

Vocational and professional schools are still 
operating. In the household economy schools, 
the students learn new ways of preparing 
dishes with the rationed foodstuffs now avail- 
able. Appropriate attention is paid to vitamins 
and ealories, 

All motion picture theaters in Germany have 
been ordered to present on two Sunday morn- 
ings a month special free programs for school 
children as compensation for the sacrifices they 
have had to make. 

While the incorporation of Danzig presented 
few problems to school authorities because the 
schools there had long been conforming to the 
German pattern, many difficulties have been en- 
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countered in Posen and West Prussia, former 
German territories which were part of Poland. 
There were many private schools in these areas. 

Only five universities and two teehnical 
schools were allowed to open after the outbreak 
of war. However, this permission has sinee 
been extended to other institutions. Many pro- 
fessors and students are at the front. 


LESSONS IN AUTOMOBILE DRIVING 
FOR RURAL SCHOOL CHILDREN 
IN SOUTH DAKOTA 

AN experimental course in automobile driv- 
ing has been started in the rural demonstration 
schools of the Northern State Teachers College, 
Aberdeen, S. D., in an effort to reduce the ac- 
cident reeord of the state, which at the present 
has a ratio of one to every three children. The 
aim of the course is to develop careful drivers. 
In most of the schools it is being offered to chil- 
dren in the eighth grade, but seventh-grade 
pupils in one-teacher schools may also take the 
course. The approval of school board members 
is necessary before the course can be established 
in any school. 

The program as outlined in The Rural Light, 
published by the Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege, ineludes: 

(1) Study of bulletins and circulars on safety on 
the highway. 

(2) Keeping a notebook that shall include: (a) 
One hundred accounts of accidents cut from news- 
papers; the pupil makes a notation on each, giving 
probable cause of accident. (b) Slogans, striking 
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phrases, ete., on safety on the highway. (c) An 
automobile driver’s code. (d) Graphs, cartoons, 
pictures, ete., teaching lessons in safety. (e) Lists 
of people recognized for careful driving. 

(3) Attendance at one leeture by an _ auto- 
mechanic. 

(4) Attendance at one lecture by a traffie officer. 

(5) Five miles practice driving in small practice 
car. 

(6) Twenty-five miles practice driving in an 
automobile, accompanied by an instructor who is a 
member of the Rural Division of the college, a 
critie teacher, or a superintendent in a demonstra- 
tion school. 


Only those pupils whose grades warrant ad- 
mittance may apply for the course. Failure to 
keep up grades, failure to follow instructions, 
carelessness or poor citizenship is cause for 
withdrawal of a pupil from the course. 

In the application, the pupil must state that 
he understands that the certificate received at 
the end of the course does not permit him to 
drive until he is fifteen years old, in conformity 
to the state law. 

Before the pupil is allowed to drive an auto- 
mobile, he practices in a small practice car the 
maximum speed of which does not exceed ten 
miles an hour. All practice driving is con- 
fined to school grounds and side roads. <As far 
as is known, no similar course has ever been 
given to rural-school children. It is estimated 
that one third of the grammar-school pupils in 
the demonstration schools of the college already 
drive automobiles. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Howarp LAnpis Bevis, professor of law and 
government at Harvard University since 1935, 
and prior to that time a judge of the Ohio Su- 
preme Court, has been elected president of Ohio 
State University. Dr. Bevis, who is fifty-four 
years old, practiced law privately before becom- 
ing a professor of law at the University of Cin- 
cinnati in 1921, a post which he held for ten 
years. From 1931 to 1933, and again in 1935, 
he was director of finance for the state of Ohio. 
From 1933 to 1935, Dr. Bevis sat as judge. He 
now sueceeds George Washington Rightmire, 
president of Ohio State University from 1926 
to 1938, who was also a member of the bar. 


“GEORGIA educators assumed a more cheerful 
outlook in the publie school financial crisis, fol- 
lowing the governor’s declaration that if it comes 
to a choice between the schools and the high- 
ways, the schools will be first.”—-Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 


APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 
RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS 


MirtaM Woop has been appointed the new 
chief of the staff of the James Nelson and Anna 
Louise Raymond Foundation for Publie School 
and Children’s Leetures of the Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago. She succeeds Mar- 
garet M. Cornell, who retired last July. 
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JosEPH Murpocn has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of geology at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, where he has taught 
since 1928. 

Ceci, W. MANN, former associate professor 
of psychology at Claremont (Calif.) Colleges, 
is now professor of psychology at the University 
of Denver. 

O. C. ScuwierinG, of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, has been named dean of the 
College of Edueation, succeeding the late Cans. 
Maxwell. 

Ray Ropertson, superintendent of the Cody 
(Wyo.) publie schools, has been appointed com- 


missioner of edueation for the state. 


Ropert L. STEARNS, dean of the law school, 
University of Colorado, has been named presi- 
dent of the university, to sueceed George Norlin, 
retired. 

HuGu B. Woop, of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, has been appointed professor of edu- 
eation at the University of Oregon. 

CHARLES W. Lockwoop has been appointed 
superintendent of the Laguna Beach (Calif.) 
schools, succeeding Linton T. Simmons, who has 
been named county superintendent of schools, 
Santa Ana (Calif.). 

THE REVEREND THOMAS J. QUIGLEY has been 
appointed superintendent of the Catholic schools 
in the Pittsburgh (Pa.) diocese. 

KLpon R. Crawrorp has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Posey (Ind.) County schools, 
succeeding the late Clifford H. Melton. 

J. G. Meyer, former president of the Eliza- 
bethtown (Pa.) College, became president of 
Milton (Wise.) College on January 1. Dr. 
Meyer had been dean of education at Man- 
chester (Ind.) College since 1925. 

J. H. Bankston succeeds Porter S. Garner 
as superintendent of the Victoria (Tex.) publie 
schools. For the past year and a half, Mr. 
Bankston has been deputy state superintendent 


of public instruction. 


LovuIsE Moore has been appointed to the U. S. 
Office of Education as trade and industrial edu- 
vation agent, succeeding Mrs. Anna L. Burdick, 
who retired last September. Miss Moore has 
worked as an employment service manager for 
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garment manufacturers in Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) 
and Kansas City (Mo.), as assistant to the di- 
rector of public welfare, department of social 
welfare, Poughkeepsie, and as an industrial engi- 
neer in New York City. 

ELpon Tarp has accepted the superinten- 
dency of the Richland (Iowa) publie schools, 
replacing Robert O. Wright, who is now prin- 
cipal of Douglas School in Ottumwa. Mr. 
Tharp was formerly superintendent of the 
Pleasant Plain (Iowa) schools. 

JOSEPH F. Mortarty has been elected to sue- 
ceed Norman W. Cameron as superintendent of 
schools in Garfield, N. J. 

Epwarp E.uery, dean and former acting 
president of Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., 
was elected president of the honor society in the 
natural sciences, Sigma Xi. George A. Baitsell, 
professor of biology, Yale University, was 
elected secretary. 

Dorotuy Bove, on the staff of the University 
of Minnesota since 1930, has been named super- 
visor of special projects in the education of 
women at Purdue University. She will have 
the rank of assistant professor in the School 
of Science and will counsel girls enrolled in the 
experimental curriculum started this year for 
women students. She will also teach a course 
in the history of civilization. 

Horace B. ENGuisH, professor of psychology, 
Ohio State University, was elected president of 
the Association of Applied Psychologists at its 
recent meeting in Washington, D. C. 

LEE Byrne, former chairman of the depart- 
ment of urban education at the Northern Normal 
and Industrial School, Aberdeen, S. D., will be 
visiting professor of education at the University 
of Illinois during the next summer session. 
Since 1935, Dr. Byrne has been investigating 
the educational implications of the tendencies 
currently expressed in the unity of science move- 
ment. An article by him on this subject ap- 
peared in ScHooL AND Society, December 9, 
1939. 

Pavut Henry Fatt, professor of chemistry at 
Williams College, will become president of 
Hiram (Ohio) College at the close of the cur- 
rent year. He will succeed Kenneth I. Brown, 
who has resigned to become president of Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio. 
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B. S. SHarer, of Freeport, Ill., was elected 
president of the Illinois Edueation Association, 
which met during the holidays in Springfield. 
He succeeds S. B. Sullivan, of West Frankfort. 


Eart R. Moses, professor of social science at 
Morgan College, Baltimore, has been appointed 
by Mayor Howard W. Jackson, of Baltimore, to 
a committee that is studying population trends 
and their relationship to the proper location of 
new school buildings in that city. 


Orricers elected at the recent convention of 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Seeondary Schools are, as president, George 
William MeClelland, provost, University of 
Pennsylvania; as vice-president, Charles H. 
Breed, head master, Blair Academy. Karl G. 
Miller, dean, University of Pennsylvania, was 
reelected as secretary, and Stanley R. Yarnall, 
principal, Germantown Friends School, as 
treasurer. 

Av a meeting held in conjunction with the 
convention of the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Seeondary Schools, William L. 
Machmer, Massachusetts State College, was 
elected president of the Eastern Association of 
College Deans and Advisers. George Curtis, of 
Lehigh University, was elected vice-president, 
and Edward M. Twitmyer, Girard College, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 


THE officers of the Texas Classroom Teachers 
Association for 1940 are announced in The 
Texas Outlook, January, as follows: Beulah 
Keeton Walker, Dallas, president; George C. 
Vidrine, San Antonio, vice-president; Mary 
Lightfoot, Dallas, secretary; James M. Binion, 
Brownwood, treasurer. 


Roscoe Pounp, dean emeritus of the Harvard 
University Law School, will give the Fred Mor- 
gan Kirby lectures at Lafayette College on Feb- 
ruary 23 and 24. The topie will be “Justice 
According to Law.” 

Evarts BoureLL GREENE has retired from the 
De Witt Clinton professorship of history, Co- 
lumbia University. Prior to his acceptance of 
this chair in 1923, Dr. Greene had been pro- 
fessor of history in the University of Illinois 
from 1897 to 1923, and dean of the College of 
Literature and Arts from 1906 to 1913. He has 
been presented with a commemorative volume, 
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“The Era of the American Revolution,” written 


by eleven of his former students. 


Amos E. KraysBiLi, superintendent of the 
Asbury Park (N. J.) publie schools for the past 
twenty-two years, has notified the board of edu- 
cation of his intention to retire at the close of 
the school year. 

A. L. SCHNEIDER, chairman of the accounting 
department, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 
has resigned, because of the pressure of private 
business, after teaching at the university for 


more than twenty years. As a part-time in- 


struetor he will continue to teach courses on 
taxation. W. D. Rush will assume the chair- 


manship of the department. 


J. RicuarD Bretry, of the Los Angeles City 
College, has resigned as seeretary of the Western 


Association of Teachers of Speech. 


JoHN §. NOLEN has resigned as president of 
Grinnell College, Iowa. Dr. Nollen became 
president in 1931, following the death of J. H. 
T. Main. Upon reaching the retirement age of 
seventy last year, he made known his wish to 
retire but was prevailed upon by the board of 
trustees to continue. Dr. Nollen will remain at 
the college as acting president until June. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN GALE has resigned as dean 
of the College for Men, University of Rochester. 
He will continue as Fayerweather professor and 
chairman of the department of mathematies, a 
post he has held since 1906. W. Edwin Van de 
Walle, professor of philosophy, will sueceed Dr. 
Gale as dean. 

RECENT DEATHS 

A NOTICE in the Midland Schools for January 
ealls to our attention the death of Dan Freeman 
Bradley, clergyman and former president of 
Grinnell College, Iowa, on November 16. Dr. 
Bradley, who was born in Bangkok, Siam, was 
e.ghty-two years old at the time of his death. 


Epwin Bornest Serz.er, head of the depart- 
ment of English at Newberry (S. C.) College, 
died on December 10. Born in 1871, Dr. Setzler 
had spent forty-three years in teaching at his 
alma mater, Newberry College. 

CuirForp H. MELToN, superintendent of the 


Posey (Ind.) County schools, died at the age of 
thirty-nine years on December 17. 
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Martin M. Hiun, for twelve years director 
of night schools for the Baltimore Department 
of Edueation, died suddenly on January 3 at 
fifty-two years of age. Mr. Hihn has been asso- 
ciated with the educational system of Baltimore 
since 1906 and at the time of his death was di- 
rector of attendance and Americanization as 
well as director of night schools. 

ALMON ERNEST PaRKINS, since 1916 pro- 
fessor of geography at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, died on January 3 at 
the age of sixty years. Dr. Parkins had served 
as president of the National Couneil of Geog- 
raphy Teachers and of the Association of Amer- 
ican Geographers. 

WituiAmM HeERDMAN, superintendent of the 
Semitic language department of the University 
of Chieago Press for more than forty years, 
died at his birthplace, New Concord, Ohio, on 
January 5 at the age of seventy-two years. Mr. 
Herdman, a compositor, was known to Semitie 
scholars as the country’s outstanding non-aca- 
demie authority in their field. 

WituiAM H. Barnes, JR., retired superinten- 
dent of the Elmwood School for Boys, West 
Springfield, Pa., died in Syraeuse. N. Y., on 
January 2 at the age of seventy-three years. 
One of his three sons is Harry Elmer Barnes, 
historian and writer for the Seripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

BENJAMIN F. SLEpDp, who taught English at 
Wake Forest (N. C.) College for fifty years 
prior to his retirement as professor emeritus in 
1938, died on January 4. Dr. Sledd was sev- 
enty-five years of age at the time of his death. 

THE REVEREND WILLIAM A. NEVIN died in 
Washington, D. C., on January 4 at the age of 
fifty-five years. Father Nevin had held admin- 
istrative positions in Fordham University, New 
York City, and in Loyola College, Baltimore, 
and had also been on the staff of St. Joseph’s 
College, Philadelphia. 

LEON Foster JONES, artist and teacher of art 
at the Stonybrook School for Boys on Long 
Island, died on January 4 at the age of sixty- 


seven years. 


GrorGE M. JONES, professor in methods of 
English and history at the College of Education, 
University of Toronto, died on January 5, ac- 
cording to a dispatch in The New York Times. 
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Henry P. MILuer, principal of the Atlantic 
City High School for forty-six years, died on 
January 5. His age at the time of his death 
was seventy. Mr. Miller was a former president 
of the New Jersey State Teachers Association 
and of the New Jersey High School Teachers 


Association. 


GeoRGE EK. KNepper, first president of the 
Idaho State Normal Sehool, Lewiston, died on 
January 7. Dr. Knepper was ninety years old 
at the time of his death. Before going to Idaho, 
his teaching activities had taken him to Illinois, 
Minnesota, North Dakota and Missouri. 


Daisy ALForRD HEATHERINGTON, founder of 
the University of California play school for 
children, died on January 8. The wife of Clark 
W. Heatherington, professor emeritus of physi- 
eal edueation, Stanford University, Dr. Heath- 
erington had taught at the play school for nine- 
teen years. Prior to 1920 she had served for 
two years as director of health education in San 
Francisco and had been a professor of educa- 
tional psychology at New York University. Her 
father, C. A. Alford, was a pioneer physician 
in the San Joaquin: Valley. 


AWARDS AND HONORS 

Mary Swartz Ross, professor of nutrition 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
received the annual award of the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America “in recogni- 
tion of her contributions to the science of nutri- 
tion, the part she has played in the dissemina- 
tion of scientific information concerning foods, 
her authorship in this field and her outstanding 
career as a teacher of others who teach nutri- 
tion.” 


BENJAMIN H. Brown, emeritus professor of 
physies, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash., 
was awarded the Oersted Medal by the Amer- 
ican Association of Physics Teachers for his 
“notable contributions to the teaching of 
physics.” 

Ricwarp Beck, professor of Seandinavian 
languages and literature at the University of 
North Dakota since 1929, received the order of 
a Knight of St. Olaf at a presentation cere- 
mony at which A. I. Johnson, vice-consul for 
North Dakota, represented King Haakon of 
Norway. This honor was given to Dr. Beck in 
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recognition of his contributions to Norwegian 
literature in the United States. 

Howarp W. BLAKESLEE, science editor of the 
Associated Press, has been granted the Wilson 
L. Fairbanks Award of the American College 
Publicity Association, In announcing — the 
award, Louis C. Boochever, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, said that the committee considered Mr. 
Blakeslee’s efforts in publicizing “the scientific 
achievements of colleges and universities the 
outstanding contribution of the year in science 
writing.” 

A portraiT in oils of William B. Guthrie, 
chairman of the department of government and 
sociology at the City College of New York, was 
unveiled recently. Professor Guthrie, who has 
been teaching at the college for thirty-seven 
years, will retire at the end of the present se- 
mester. The portrait is the work of Albert P. 
D’Andrea, professor of art in the college. 


COMING EVENTS 

Tue Southern Regional Guidance Conference 
will be held at the Sir Walter Raleigh Hotel, 
Raleigh, N. C., January 19-20. This is one of 
six regional conferences sponsored by the Na- 
tional Voeational Guidance Association. 


NATIONAL Social Hygiene Day will be ob- 
served on February 1. 


WALTER S. Monroe, professor of edueation, 
University of Illinois, reports that the “Eney- 
clopedia of Educational Research,” which he 
has been editing for the past four years, will go 
to the publishers, the Maemillan Company, by 
February 1. This is to be a summary of all re- 
search done in this field and will run to more 
than one million Two hundred edu- 
cators throughout the country are contributing 
to this work, which is under the sponsorship of 
the American Edueational Research 
tion. 


words. 


Assoceia- 


THE ninth annual Rocky Mountain Speech 
Conference, sponsored by the University of 
Denver, will be held February 15-17. The theme 
of the conference is “Speech in the Process of 

Speakers will include James H. 
Northwestern University; R. P. 
Kroggel, director of speech education in Mis- 
souril, and Allan Nichols, University of Cali- 
fornia. 


Democracy.” 
McBurney, 


MERRILL-PALMER SCHOOL, Detroit, will offer a 
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summer work shop in child development from 
June 24 to August 1. The program will be 
planned for both men and women supervisors, 
teachers, extension workers, group leaders and 
social workers who wish to gain an understand- 
ing of the growth and development of children 
in the family. The approach will be from the 
point of view either of those working with ehil 
dren or of those working with parents and other 
adults who are responsible for children. <A large 
share of the instruetion will be given at the Mer- 
rill-Palmer school, and the students will live in 
the school residences. They will, however, be 
detailed for a certain amount of time in the 
country, where they will live with the children. 
Application forms should be requested from the 
registrar of the Merrill-Palmer School, 71 East 
Ferry Avenue, Detroit, Mich., and returned by 
April 1. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIP 

HOLDERS 

AMERICAN recipients of Rhodes scholarships 
may continue their studies in this country for 
the duration of the European war, according to 
an announcement made by Frank Aydelotte, di- 
rector of the Institute for Advaneed Study at 
Princeton and seeretary to the Rhodes trustees 
for the United States. 
professional schools have already admitted stu- 


Many universities and 


dents who were prevented from attending Ox- 
ford University this year because of provisions 
in the Neutrality Act. In addition, the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York has voted $25,- 
000 for grants-in-aid to those who have not 
found jobs and need more money to continue 
their studies. Only 35 of the 96 Rhodes scholars 
were in England when the war broke out; 32 
new scholars-elect had not left this country. 
Fifteen of those who were in England obtained 
permission to remain at Oxford University; the 
Rhodes trustees paid the return trip transporta- 
tion for the others. 

Firty-rour former Pulitzer scholars, chosen 
from the lowest income groups in New York 
City at the time they entered college, are each 
now earning more than $10,000 a year, aceord- 
Of the 366 living re- 
cipients of Pulitzer awards, 268 responded to the 


ing to a recent survey. 


questionnaire. Only four per cent. are earning 
less than $1,000 a year. 
teen of the 400 students who received their bache- 
lor’s degrees prior to June, 1939, had graduated 


Three hundred nine 











from Columbia College. Free tuition, in addi- 
tion to an annual stipend of $250, is awarded 
by Columbia University to the recipients of the 
award. The majority have entered professions. 
The variety of vocations followed is indicated 
by the inclusion in the list of names of a priest, 
a book publisher, a farmer, a machinist and a 
ship’s purser. 

GRADUATE fellowships in the field of local gov- 
ernment are again being offered by the Univer- 
sity of Denver under a grant from the Alfred 
P. Sloan Foundation. The maximum fellowship 
stipend over a 12-month period is $1,200 for 
single persons and $1,800 for married men. 
Application forms may be obtained by writing 
to the committee on selection, department of 
government management, University of Denver. 
Applications must be received not later than 
March 1 for the elass beginning in September, 
1940. 

THREE fellowships of $1,000 each for the aca- 
demie year 1940-41 are being offered by the 
University of Chicago in its Graduate Library 
School. Applications must be in the hands of 
the dean of the school on or before March 1. 


RECENT EVENTS AND OTHER 
ITEMS OF INTEREST 


REORGANIZATION of the public education sys- 
tem of the state of California to define more 
clearly the limitations and responsibilities of 
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the Board of Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia and the State Board of Education was 
recommended in unanimous resolutions adopted 
by the California Conference on Higher Eduea- 
tion at a meeting on December 20. The first of 
these resolutions asked that the regents of the 
university recognize the collegiate character of 
instruction above the fourteenth grade now 
being offered in the seven state colleges. An- 
other resolution suggested that the right of the 
State Board of Edueation to control the in- 
struction up to and ineluding the fourteenth 
grade in all schools outside the university sys- 
tem be more definitely recognized. It was also 
recommended that the right of the State Board 
of Edueation to certify all teachers and other 
professional workers in these schools be clearly 
established, 

A NEW peak for the enrolment in Oregon 
state-supported institutions has been reached by 
a 6.2 per cent. increase over the fall term of last 
year. The total enrolment in the University of 
Oregon, the State College, the Medical School 
and three colleges of education is 9,700. This is 
75 per cent. above the depression year of 
1933-34. 

The B. C. Teacher (Vaneouver) reports a 
brief grace which opened an educational ban- 
quet at the Hotel Vancouver, December 1: “God 
bless us, and help us to justify the good opinion 
we have of ourselves.” 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


TEACHING VERSUS EDUCATION 

TueE following is a report, verbatim et seri- 
atim, of a Town Meeting of the Air in Never- 
Never Land. Five men, chosen to represent 
various interests, were asked to diseuss for 
fifteen minutes the nature and purposes of edu- 
cation. Conversations occurred as_ follows, 
according to stenographie notes taken down 
meticulously. Comments are by the reporter. 

“IT am a professional teacher, one who in- 
struets your children for hire,” began the 
Teacher. Being a teacher he added “And what 


are you?” 

“T am a Taxpayer,” was the first reply. “One 
of those who pay your salary.” 

“As to that,” retorted the Teacher, “I too pay 
taxes.” 

“And by the Lord Harry,” answered the Tax- 


payer, “I also teach. But since you are paid 
for it, won’t you kindly define good teaching, 
so that I may choose the best teachers at our 
next school board meeting?” 

“Good teaching changes pupils’ behavior 
permanently in specific desired ways,” began 
the Teacher, pedantically. “Indifferent teach- 
ing changes behavior temporarily or not at all. 
Bad teaching changes pupils’ behavior: in ways 
opposite to those desired by the teacher.” 

“Holy smoke!” ejaculated the Taxpayer, 
“don’t tell me that teachers ever are actually 
bad in the sense you have just indicated!” 

“Tt happens every day,” admitted the 
Teacher, for he was an honest man. “English 
teachers try to teach love of Shakespeare and 
regularly produce in many pupils boredom or 
antipathy toward the Bard. Athletic coaches 
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endeavor to improve athletes’ health and often 
accomplish opposite results. We all preach 
courtesy but, just for example, whenever we 
induee our pupils to strive for citations or to 
wear badges proclaiming personal superiority 
over their fellows, we really teach discourtesy. 
We preach citizenship or cooperative endeavor, 
but often we really teach selfishness or competi- 
tive behavior. Preaching is what we say to 
people; teaching, of course, is what we do to 
people.” 

At this point a third man introduced himself 
as a student of human nature and conduct. 
The Taxpayer spoke first: “What do you make 
of teachers,” he begged. 

The Psychologist smiled broadly. ‘“Teach- 
ing,” he intoned deliberately, “is a process of 
transforming pupils into little behavior-images 
of their teachers.” 

“No!” groaned the Taxpayer. 

“T am insulted,” shouted the Teacher. “I 
stand for truth. I look upon myself as a re- 
pository of human culture. My funetion is to 
transmit truth and ideals to youth.” 

“Then,” quietly observed the Psychologist, 
“among teachers you are unique; for my 
teachers taught that heavier-than-air machines 
would never fly, that the earth had evolved from 
a nebula, that wires are necessary for electrical 
transmission of sound. The professional anees- 
tors of these teachers taught my ancestors that 
the world is flat, that blood does not circulate, 
that kings rule by divine right, that Chinese are 
barbarians. No,” concluded the Psychologist, 
“teachers do not induce pupils to say ‘two plus 
two equals four’ because this is truth, but be- 
cause this is the way they themselves behave. 
It is a simple working-out of the ruling passion 
of all men for appreciation—the approval of 
their peers. Imitation, you will recall, is the 
sincerest flattery.” 

“Bravo!” eried a new voice. “May I intro- 
duce myself? I am a Sociologist—one whose 
great interest is in learning how men ought to 
behave so that the greatest number may live 
long and happily. The Psychologist’s dis- 
course,” he went on, “reminds me of the be- 
havior of my own teachers. They were so hurt 
when I differed from them and so delighted 
when I agreed with them! And where did they 
get their ideas?” 
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“I suppose,” granted the Teacher, “from 
their own teachers, largely.” 

“Right,” went on the Sociologist. “So my 
teachers were actually trying to impose on me 
the beliefs and behavior of their teachers’ 
teachers!” Turning to the Taxpayer, the 
Sociologist added, “To me teaching is a process 
of preserving the status quo ante instructorium, 
that is, a proeess of preserving the conditions 
and eonvictions of dead and gone professors.” 

At this the Taxpayer slumped under the 
table. 

The Teacher was now livid. No one was 
agreeing with him. But he retained an admir 
able self-control. “Permit me,” he pleaded, ‘to 
observe that teachers may have another aim, 
For example, I teach my pupils to seek wide 
knowledge on every subject and then judge for 
themselves. I conceive this to be the highest 
aim of teaching, the ultimate in human _ be- 
havior. As Aristotle so well said: ‘Man is 
preeminently a reasoning animal.’ ” 

“Exactly,” replied the Psychologist. “You 
behave as you describe. Therefore you strain 
every nerve to make your pupils into your 
image. Is that not true?” 

“My impulses impel me to take you by the 
throat,” sighed the Teacher, “nevertheless my 
reason admits that you are very nearly right. 
But how do you explain changes in school eur- 
ricula? Music, dramaties, shop-work, even 
sociology and psychology did not always exist. 
Teachers introduced these subjeets into schools 
—teachers who could not have been taught such 
behavior by other teachers.” 

“You make a strong point there,” admitted 
the Sociologist. “But I must take an exception. 
I suspect that some one employed a musician, 
say, to enter a particular school and thereby to 
become a professional teacher. The idea caught 
on somehow and music-teaching-in-schools was 
instituted.” 

By this time the Taxpayer had crawled into 
his chair again. Catching the word “employed” 
he sat up. “What I want to know,” he de- 
manded, “is who hired the musician? I ean’t 
conceive a teacher of any other subject doing 
this. If our Psychologist is right such behavior 


would be against human nature. Indeed,” he 


1 Editor’s note on MS: We suspect the Reporter 
meant to write ‘‘onto the table.’’ Stet.—Author.) 
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added with a satisfied gleam in his eyes, “I 
suspect teachers would have their axes out for 
such innovations, just as my own college teachers 
ridiculed me when I proposed that the way to 
make money was not to underpay workmen and 
overcharge customers as the professors insisted 
And the Taxpayer 
chuckled, for he had made millions by taking 


I do, but the very reverse.” 


advantage of this error of his own teacher and 
a host of others who had taught his eompetitors 
to charge all the traffie would bear. 

“Mr. Taxpayer,” struck in the Psychologist, 
“your question is entirely proper. But first we 
must agree with the Sociologist. Teachers do 
‘look backward’ in what they teach. A pat 
example of this tendency is our present 
Teacher’s resistance to the obvious and for- 
ward-looking truth that he desires to repro- 
duce himself in his pupils, Indeed, this truth 
is not only obvious—such behavior seems to me 
natural and even proper, particularly in a 
teacher. If a man lacks confidence in himself 
and in the rectitude of his convictions certainly 
he ought not to be permitted to teach. I 
suspect our Teacher, in rebelling against the 
truth of his function, is only revealing a 
tendency to behave as some other teacher told 
him to behave. Frightened by the bugaboo of 
‘indoctrination’—for we are all indoctrinators 
—he denies the propriety of living a forthright 
and self-confident life. This leads me_ to 
suspect that he must be a victim of profound 
internal turmoil.” 

The Taxpayer began to sputter again. So 
he was paying teachers to perpetuate them- 
selves in his children at his expense, was he?— 
teachers who were not even sufficiently sure of 
their own convietions to dare pass them on, 
faney that—teachers who naturally clung to 
the past—reactionaries by training as well as 
nature, by Jove! No wonder the civilized, the 
literate, the educated world—save the mark— 
was coming down about its own ears. And he 
made other comments both profane and 
pointed. Then this practical man demanded 
once more to know who hired the musician to 
teach and thus to introduce a new departure in 


schooling. 

Here a fifth man—tall, slight, grey-haired, 
sad-visaged—leaned over the table. “It is time, 
apparently,” he remarked, “to introduce my- 
self. I am a philosopher, one who seeks to per- 
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ceive the relations among all things. The man 
who hired the musician was an edueator.” 
“And what is an educator if not a teacher,” 
asked the Teacher. 
“An educator is one who plans programs to 
transform society to the end that some remote 
goal may be approached, in which there will be 


” was the answer. 


a harmony of virtues, 

“Let me explain further,” continued the 
Philosopher. “It is characteristic of edueators 
to look ahead, to ‘lead out’—remember, é€ ducd? 
The phrase, ‘education is life itself,’ is inae- 
curate. Learning may be the true essence of life 
here and now, but educators are concerned with 
other goals than those at their very feet. More- 
over, schools are not built and supported as 
amusement centers.” Here the Philosopher 
hitched himself forward and seemed to put his 
very soul into his eyes and voice. “Schools,” he 
declaimed, “are places where growing persons 
should be subjected to rigorous disciplines for 
the sake of some future good. ‘The life beyond’ 
indicates what I mean more accurately if more 
vaguely than any other phrase.” 

“But man,” interrupted the Taxpayer, “if 
edueators look forward and teachers look back- 
ward, aren’t they opposing each other most of 
the time?” 

Here the Philosopher was constrained to 
squirm. “You are rather devastatingly logical, 
my dear sir,” he admitted. “Most teachers are 
the bane of true edueators. But since teaching 
is one of the most effective ways of transform- 
ing behavior, even educators employ teachers. 
The difficulty lies in the tendency of, say, tax- 
payers to permit persons trained to be teachers 
to do more than teach, that is, to act in the 
places of educators—determining the ends 
which shall be sought as well as the means of 
reaching them. Of course, such functionaries 
still behave like teachers. For example, mod- 
ern educational theory almost always, logically 
and necessarily places health first on its list 
of objectives. But teachers—and even their 
professional masters, who themselves were 
once teachers—go on exalting knowledge—even 
knowledge about health which, taken alone, 
notoriously fails to change health behavior. 
Worship of book-learning—the way modern 
teachers’ teachers behaved—is still the rule in 
American schools and colleges. 

“Moreover,” added the Philosopher, “true 
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strive to harmonize every  pupil- 
order to avoid ineuleating behavior 
contrary to the But their 


teachers regularly indulge in contradictory be- 


educators 
activity in 
virtues desired. 
havior—sueh as inducing competitive attitudes 
in citizenship classes! Responding to public 
pressure for the teaching of spiritual virtues, 
mighty few teachers would overhaul what they 
now do to pupils in order to avoid inducing 
nti-spiritual attitudes: most teachers would 
merely ‘teach Contrariwise, ‘the 
elimination of prizes for self-service’ and ‘in- 
ducing charitable behavior’ would be at least 
parts of the educator’s program. Remember, 
edueators strive for ‘a harmony of virtues’ for 
9» 


a 


religion.’ 


some ‘ideal future. 

The Taxpayer was now looking hopelessly 
mystified. But the Sociologist 
rescue. “If what you say is true,” he remarked, 
turning to the Philosopher, “I may not want 
I do want 
taught how to earn their livings; but look at 


eame to his 


‘edueation’ for my children. them 
the implications of ‘preparing children for 


’ This is colossally presumptuous 


ideal futures. 
behavior, if you like. 
determining the spiritual behavior of my chil- 
dren—and through them the very ideals of my 
children’s children, Why 

’ he asked, “who make the study of 


Imagine hired teachers 


shouldn’t — sociol- 
ogists,’ 
human institutions their life work be put in 
charge of schools, seleet eurricula, choose 
teachers, decide on methods of teaching?” 

The Philosopher shook his head. “Possibly 
look forward,” he admitted, 
“though how they ean really see visions after 
their finished with them is a 
wonder—or a miracle! But when they do look 
into the future how far do sociologists pene- 
trate? Ten years? Moreover, they disagree 
so heartily among themselves that no taxpayer, 


sociologists do 


teachers have 


say, would follow their leadership. Moreover, 
they do not even trust their own conclusions: 
how many sociologists who extol cooperation 
competition themselves? How 
many who preach communism will practice it? 
How many who conclude that only a world 
federation will suffice will publicly deny nar- 
rower loyalties? 

“Remember,” the Philosopher warned, “when 
a man begins looking ‘into the future’ he can- 
not stop with to-morrow or next year. He is 
indefinite 


will eschew 


at last constrained to embrace the 
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future. No rational edueational 


program is possible, then, which stops short of 


completely 
transcendence. In fact,” he went on, “only 
faith in some future justifies any teaching, and 
only faith in an ideal future justifies the teach 
ing of ideals. Such subjects as history, sociol 
ogy, ethies, citizenship—the whole group of 
social sciences—have religious justification or 
none at all.” 

“AY? the Teacher, 


now shone and whose body was tense, ‘Man’s 


exclaimed whose eyes 


reach should exceed his grasp, or what’s a 


heaven for?’ The president of my college used 
to tell us such things; but they were so contrary 
to what we learned in elassrooms that I 
suspected Prexy of insincerity.” 

“Evidently,” replied the Philosopher, “your 
president was an educator, if not a Machiavel- 
lian administrator: he had visions and long- 
range convictions, if not the will to compel his 
to teach And _ this 


For even to contemplate the infinite re- 


associates them. is high 
praise. 
quires profound insight, to admit publicly one’s 
deepest convictions requires (in men who know 
what they do) great courage, to choose to im 
press on others one’s own supreme beliefs re- 
quires sublime faith, to live in aeeordanee with 
one’s ideals requires the utmost self-control.” 

“But,” here expostulated the Taxpayer, “such 
people are saints! Do you mean to infer that 
schools should be, run by priests?” 

“Tf by priests you mean men with convictions 
about life in the indefinite ideal future, who are 
able and willing to describe the qualities needed 
in men to-day for the sake of that future, and 
who live according to their visions, then I must 
admit that educators should also be priests. 
High priests, in fact. 
be low priests, or even laymen.” 
Philosopher smiled. 

“Then our schools are really cathedrals, our 


Teachers may properly 


And the 


lessons catechisms, our text-books Bibles, our 
assemblies congregations, our athletics forms of 
ritual, our desks pulpits? Why, we ought to 
wear robes!” concluded the Teacher. 

“Why not,” exclaimed the Psychologist, “if 
only to keep you reminded to avoid backward 
views and impulses? I now see how to reconcile 
teaching and 
translation of the teacher into an educator—by 


education—by a_ psychological 


fastening his mind on remote futures and show- 
ing him how to use teaching techniques and sub- 
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ject-matters to approach these ideal ends rather 
than simply to develop physical and mental 
skills, and by so conditioning his emotions that 
his pupils will become sympathetic toward him 
and toward what he teaches.” 

“Such behavior would constitute the ideal 
teacher,” remarked the Philosopher. 

“But,” stammered the Teacher, “this would 
make me an evangelist. Surely ...” And his 
voice trailed off. Then he looked up. “How 
amusing, really,” he went on, almost to himself, 
“that I was about to retort, ‘This would make 
me a propagandist, an indoctrinator, a formal 
disciplinist, almost a religious crusader’ For 
to cavil at these is to deny the propriety of the 
greatest Teachers’ teachings. .. .” 

And the Philosopher’s eyes agreed. “Quite,” 
he added gently. “A teacher who is more than 
a mere mechanism is either a bad, an indifferent 
or a good evangelist.” 

“Look here,” demanded the Taxpayer, “you 
must be wrong. I wasn’t brought up to regard 
schools as places where we even thought about 
‘eternal values.’ To me edueation has always 
been a way of helping people earn a good living 
without working so hard. At best, to me, edu- 
cation is a way of making the world a more 
comfortable place to live in here and now.” 

“Ah,” whispered the Teacher, “after all, the 
Taxpayer is only a successful image of poor 
me.” Then speaking louder he added “But I 
thought religion had been ruled out of Ameri- 
ean education ?” 

“Yes,” observed the Philosopher, “ruled out 
but not kept out, since every act which relates 
to the future is an act of faith, and therefore is 
essentially religious. Modern American schools 
only exhibit a distressingly low order of faith 
when they prepare for to-morrow or next year 
and deny interest in indefinite futures. Re- 
ligion may actually be ‘an extension of logic 
beyond the confines of the mundanely provable.’ 
After all, one can not prove even that the sun 
will rise—to-morrow. So teachers are—or 
ought to be—essentially hopeful and full of 
faith; and schools are excellent evidence that 
modern men are religious.” 

“Then to rule religion out of edueation is 
absurd, contradictory, futile—in the long run 
self-destructive?” It was the Payer of Taxes 


again, 
“In the long run, yes.” 
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“Just one more question,” interposed here the 
Teacher. “If some particular view of future 
goodness, beauty or truth is to determine what 
and how to teach, then who shall decide which 
view? That is, how shall we select educators? 
Shall we turn education over to the Church?” 

“Ah, there’s the rub,” said the Sociologist, 
while the Taxpayer shook his head and the 
Psychologist looked sadly at his hands which 
had performed so many experiments and still 
had failed to discover any final persisting truth. 

“Yes,” agreed the Philosopher, “there is the 
rub. In banishing religion from public schools 
perhaps the Founding Fathers or their sueces- 
sors condemned their children’s children to in- 
creasingly short-sighted educational programs, 
until schooling should become mere teaching of 
skills to insure physical existence. In refusing 
to adapt modern education to any faith in any 
indefinite future, American ‘edueators’ to-day 
practically assure western civilization of that 
‘decline’ now predicted by statesmen and _his- 
torians everywhere. One of these, Oswald 
Spengler, warned, ‘A priest who is also a diplo- 
mat ean not be wholly a priest.’ ” 

The Teacher interrupted. “By this do you 
mean that teachers should abandon teaching 
patriotism in favor of universal brotherhood, 
for example? After all, we teachers are hire- 
lings, the catspaws of taxpayers.” 

“Wait a minute!” It was the Taxpayer 
again. “No one ever presented this proposi- 
tion to me before,” he shouted, and his eyes 
blazed. “Whenever I demanded that discipline 
be taught someone threw that word ‘indoctrina- 
tion’ in my face, and told me I was a—how do 
you pronounce it—formal disciplinist.’ Let 
me say that I am all for discipline, all for teach- 
ing respect for religion, all for the development 
in my children of faith in something outside 
themselves. Damme,” he added as an after- 
thought, “damme if I don’t wish they could 
even be given faith in themselves. Just the 
other day my boy Dan was begging me to tell 
him ‘what Life is all about, anyway.’ And I 
couldn’t answer.” 

For a moment there was dead silence. 

Then the Teacher spoke, for he was an honest 
man. “I wouldn’t blame the Founding Fathers 
for being compromisers. After all, even they 
were taught by teachers. In fact,” and he 
grinned, “blaming is itself a process of looking 
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But 


mueh 


teacherish trick! 
perpetuated 


backward: a_ typical 
teachers apparently 
that is ugly in human nature—tendencies to 


have 


fearfulness, rivalry, exaltation of the past, even 
denial of the virtue of contemplating ideal 
until idealist has become a term of 
derision. But where to turn—what to teach 
Daniel, the Taxpayer’s adrift.” 
And the Teacher buried his head in his hands. 
He was, in faet, for the first time and quite 


futures, 


son—I am 


unconsciously, approaching the wisdom of 
Soerates. 

The Philosopher was heard whispering to the 
“Did you read Pope Pius’s last 


And the Psychologist nodded 


Psychologist, 
encyclical ?” 
thoughtfully. 

At this the Town Meeting of the Air broke 
up, disconsolate. For its managers had neg- 
lected to invite a sixth man—a Priest—who 
alone might have been able to enlighten the 
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Taxpayer on the aim of education, who alone 
might have been able to explain why and how 
he could safely be followed, even though he too 
had been instructed by teachers, who alone 
might have been in a position to remark that 
‘example is the best teacher,’ who alone—being 
full of faith—would have had courage to reveal 
the goodness, beauty and truth that was in him, 
who therefore might have aided these inter- 
loeutors—sineere but cireumseribed products of 


fearful and doubting teachers—to see visions 


and to advance into the face of danger. For 
an “uneertain priest” is a contradiction in 
terms. Should an “uncertain edueator’” like- 


wise be considered an impropriety? 
Ought not “taxpayers’ 
to be certain of their aims? 
these aims to transeend “utility”? 
FREDERICK RAND ROGERS 
BosToN UNIVERSITY 


, 


to require educators 
And ought not 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


FORMATIVE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Social Research. By Manvuet C. ELMER. xvi 
Prentice-Hall, Ine. $3.00. 
Scientific Social Surveys and Research. By 

PAULINE V. YOUNG. Pren- 

tice-Hall, Ine. $3.00. 

THESE two books are commended to Professor 
Crane Brinton to whose article “What’s the Mat- 
ter with Sociology” (Sat. Rev. of Literature, 
May 6, 1939) reference was made in SCHOOL AND 
Society, November 25, 193 

The first of these studies is by a professed 
sociologist, the second by a widely known expert 
Both books are chiefly de- 
signed to serve the interests of the multiplying 


522 pp. 


xxvill + 619 pp. 


in “social work.” 


bodies of advanced students devoting themselves 
to the social sciences in our larger universities. 

The two books are remarkably full eompen- 
diums of illustrative materials and reading ref- 
erences in their closely allied fields. Dr. Young’s 
chapter bibliographies include 731 titles, fol- 
lowed by a “bibliography of bibliographies.” 
She has also appended to each chapter a fairly 
elaborate series of “Questions and Suggestions 
for Further Study.” Dr. Elmer’s book likewise 
has timely chapter lists of references. Both 
books are well indexed and admirably printed. 
In each, too, are to be found novel and interesting 


references to the early historical stages of the 
research methods considered. Says Dr. Elmer 


in his Preface: 


The purpose [of this book] is to present the 
principles and philosophy of the subject, lack of 
at the much inadequate 
research work. . . . Social 
been the tool loudly proclaimed by social reformers 
Elaborate studies of 


which has been root of 


research has too often 


as the secret of the panacea. 
social situations have frequently been made, some- 
times with considerable skill in special techniques. 
However, because of inadequate understanding of 
social phenomena, with no philosophy of social re- 
search, the studies have many times proved to be 


valueless. 


Dr. Elmer between research 


methods—historieal, normative, experimental— 


distinguishes 


and techniques—interviewing, participant, ob- 

servation, direct observation, case study analysis, 

charting, quantitative analysis, ete. 
Interestingly enough, he rejects “philosophiz- 


Se writers 


ing” as a method of research. “Some 
include the philosophical approach as a method 
It is not felt that the method 


of philosophy has any definite technique or 


of social research. 


methodology of research which would warrant 
separate consideration here.” 
He thus coneludes his book: 
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[All] social research should be carried on in a 
manner which will allow others to repeat the study 
as far as possible and verify the results. It is only 
in this way that social research will be accepted 
by social scientists themselves, and will gain the 
respect and confidence of all persons who might 


receive aid from its findings (p. 508). 


Dr. Young’s book is subtitled “An Introdue- 
tion to the Background, Content, Methods, and 
Analysis of Social Studies.” Three of its nine- 
teen chapters—Statisties, Graphic Presentation 
and Ecology—were prepared by Dr. Calvin F. 
Schmid. 


It is increasingly evident [says Dr. Young in the 
Preface of her book] that these changes (recent 
complex and rapid changes in human society and its 
social institutions) have produced new needs, new 
problems, new organizations, new social systems, 
and new ideologies which have exerted new in- 
fluences and new effects on human personality and 
social institutions. Such a rapidly evolving social 
and economic order requires fundamentally new and 
thoroughgoing knowledge of social forces and social 


processes, 


But such knowledge is only rarely to be re- 
garded as an end in itself. In the sentence next 
to the above we find the keynote to the worth- 
while functions of social research : 


Only such knowledge can serve as a guide to the 
formulation of scientifie principles concerning social 
life as well as provide a guide to sound social plan- 


ning and social administration. 


These two books impel the reviewer again to 
plead with all present-day intellectuals for more 
flexible, more tolerant and more realistic uses of 
the terms science, scientific, and scientist. When 
Dr. Brinton alleges that “the scientist is not, as 
scientist, engaged in the effort to make moral 
values prevail,” he clearly begs the question with 
his term “moral.” Human “values” or “goods” 
or “things of worth” obviously embrace many 
unlike kinds—health values, standards of living 
values, progeny values, aesthetic values and 
others besides the more specifically “moral” (or 
social or cooperative) values. 

The old but badly denoted distinetions between 
so-called “pure” and “applied” sciences surely 


have application here. In pre-scientifie stages 
of human work men evolved “practical arts’—of 
game capture, tillage, seafaring, metal-working, 
teaching, social control, war and the like. No 
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one now speaks of to-day’s steel-making, bridge- 
building, wheat-growing, navigation or defense 
fortification as arts in the old sense. They are 
technologies, but no less concerned with intended 
production of “goods” valuable to human well- 
being than the old arts. But are not competent 
physicians, sanitarians, meteorologists, account- 
ants, likewise technologists, that is scientists, of 
a kind? And as such are they not chiefly con- 
cerned with production of human values? 

Why, then, despair of contemporary workers 
with “moral values”? In their ambitious at- 
tempts to understand and correct the sicknesses 
of social groups, from families to nations, are 
they not beginning now to obtain scientifie mas- 
teries of their tenfold more complex problems to 
somewhat the same degree that physicians had 
reached before Pasteur? 

David SNEDDEN 
Pato ALTO, CALIF. 


A NEW TEXT-BOOK IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Human Development and Learning; An Inter- 

pretive Introduction to Psychology. By 

FRANK SeEELY SALispury. Pp. xvii+513. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., New York 

and London, 1939. 

“THE purpose of this book,” says the author, 
“is to give the beginning student an interpreta- 
tion of human nature that he can understand and 
use.” Judging the book from this point of view, 
it can be said that the author has, on the whole, 
been fairly suecessful in carrying out this diffi- 
cult task. He writes in a simple agreeable style. 
He covers the usual topies found in an introdue- 
tory text, with an emphasis upon the learning 
process. He introduces numerous pictures. 
Most of them are new and pleasing—not many 
of the stereotyped pictures reproduced over and 
over again in text-books of psychology. He 
urges the student to keep a notebook and advises 
the class to make use of a bulletin board. At 
the end of each chapter there are suggestions for 
the notebook and bulletin board, and sometimes 
there are directions for a diary of observations. 
Furthermore, each chapter has a few suggested 
readings. All this is intended to make the stu- 
dent do something, instead of passively reading 
the text, and undoubtedly many of the author’s 
suggestions could be effectively used by the wise 
teacher of a class in psychology or by the ambi- 
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tious student or parent studying the subject 
without a teacher. 

Although these aids to stimulate interest are 
on the whole admirable, many of the actual sug- 
vestions would seem to be extremely difficult to 
carry out. The suggestion of working with a 
younger brother or sister who has some bad 
habits in arithmetic would not apply to many 
readers, and it is questionable whether a begin- 
ner in psychology would be able to locate “the 


’ and if so, whether he 


particular difficulties,’ 
could then “find what broader understandings 
must be developed as a foundation for the cor- 
rection.” Remedial teaching in any subject is a 
highly technical matter and difficult even for the 
expert. There are other suggestions that call 
for expert observation, and it is questionable 
whether the beginner will be aided or discour- 
aged by embarking upon them. 

Although one feels that the author has done a 
good job for an introductory text, nevertheless 
there is an unevenness about the book that is 
irritating to the reviewer. At times the author 
plunges into great detail in areas that seem some- 
what incidental to the general plan of the book, 
and at other times important areas seem to be 
treated rather cursorily. As an example, the 
reviewer would have liked to see less detail of a 
physiological nature with reference to the ner- 
vous system and the sense organs (the sense or- 
gans alone take about 24 pages) and a more 
extensive treatment of the psychological and 
educational problems involved in the nature-nur- 
ture controversy. He gives a good account of 
the mechanism of heredity but leaves it more or 
less hanging in the air. 

Another area which has been very summarily 
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treated by our author is the whole problem of 
this 


striking beeause he begins with “a brief histori- 


transfer of training, and is all the more 


cal sketch of the experimental study of transfer 
of training,” devoting two pages to some of the 
classical studies in the nineteenth and the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. But there it stops. 
A student may get the idea that this problem 
was all settled in 1908 after Fracker’s study. 
The recent work on transfer and the edueational 
implications are not mentioned. It would have 
been better to omit the historical section entirely. 

This unevenness in the book is also noted in 
the books referred to in the text and in the read- 
ing references. For example, the two references 
to interest tests are to Wyman’s test and to 
Cowdery’s interest-analysis blank. These are 
both more than ten years old, and that almost 
denotes senescence in this field. Again the three 
reading references at the end of the chapter on 
individual differences (which includes intelli- 
gence testing) are all dated earlier than 1928, 
and one of them is to a book withdrawn from 
circulation by its author. 

These, then, are examples of what the re- 
viewer has called the unevenness of the book. 
sut it must be emphasized again that the author 
has a very pleasing style and a gift for simple 
and clear presentation of material. He has 
treated the physiology of the nervous system and 
the sense organs admirably (even though at 
excessive length), and he has incorporated them 
better into the general plan of the book than is 
the case with most text-books of psychology. 

R. PINTNER 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


GRADE VERSUS CREDIT 

Wnuat eollege instructor has not been con- 
fronted with a problem such as this? In a fairly 
large, advaneed class (required course) the per- 
formance of two students represents opposite 
ends of a normal probability curve thus: X is 
an honor student in the department, his examina- 
tions and laboratory reports are so excellent as 
to excite admiration by every member of the 
staff; Y will probably not graduate with his class 
beeause of excess D’s (or “4’s”) received both 


in this department, his major field, and in other 
departments as well. In class discussion, ex- 
aminations and reports Y is invariably inade- 
quate—to express it mildly—although seldom a 
downright failure. The semester ends. X _ re- 
ceives the top grade that ean be given, Y receives 
a 4. Then what? 
we read that both X and Y have earned 3 units 


of credit for the course! 


On the university’s records 


What this means is that the instructor assigns 
final grades while the registrar’s office gives stu- 
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dents their credits. An alternative procedure, 
to be proposed in these pages, would entirely 
abolish final grades and substitute instead a sys- 
tem of direct credit awards. Before outlining 
the broader form which this plan might take, let 
me review the foregoing case from another point 
of view. Since the course is now listed as a 
3-unit course, X, the outstanding student, would 
be reported to the registrar with the reeommen- 
dation “4 units”; Y would be reeommended to 
receive 1 unit of credit. Cases falling between 
these extremes could be handled thus: a student 
to whom the instruetor would give a 2 under the 
old system would receive 3 or 34 units of eredit 
depending on whether his work had been only 
moderately good or very good; the average stu- 
dent who would at present receive a 3 might be 
awarded either 23 or 3 units according to whether 
the instructor judged his ability to merit the one 
or the other. Indeed, if he were what might be 
called a low average, 2 units of credit would 
probably be given. Failing students would, as 
now, receive no credit. 

Here are a few suggestions as to ways in 
which such a plan might be used: 


1. (a) Regarding courses now given for 1 unit 
of credit, i.e., one-hour courses: no change—instrue- 
tors would submit to the registrar’s office recom- 
mendations of ‘1 unit’’ for all those passing the 
course, ‘‘no eredit’’ for all others. 

(b) Two-hour courses: 34 units of eredit for 
outstandingly excellent students; 3 units for above 
average students; 2 units for average students; 1 
unit for students who fall below average; no credit 
for failing students. 

(c) Three-hour courses (see above). 

(d) Four-hour courses: maximum credit, 5 units; 
normal minimum credit, 13 units; rare cases, 1 
unit; others at the instructor’s discretion. 

2. Although the proposed plan would abolish all 
final grades in favor of direct credit awards, this 
does not mean that grades during semesters would 
be abandoned. Examinations, laboratory and other 
reports, term papers, ete., would still be graded. 
Periodic reports to the dean would be made in terms 
of grades as at present. 

3. As regards the student’s record, a sample case 
might have some such appearance as this: 


Name of course Semester Credit 


hours award 
English *: 3 4 
Mathematies _....... ee 3 3 


History : 3 4 
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Spanish Bae. 4 4 
Phys. Ed. ones 1 ul 
Total 14 16 


As with the IQ rating, which is a quotient obtained 
from a division of Mental Age by Chronological 
Age (MA/CA=IQ), so here, the above student’s 
Scholastic Rating (SR) for the semester can be 
obtained from a division of Credit Awards (CA) 
by Semester Hours (SH) thus: 


CA/SH =SR 
16/14 =1.1 


6) 1.14 


Or, as also in the case of the IQ, multiplication by 
100 would yield an SR of 114 for this student. In 
this way each student would have a rating on each 
semester’s work. Questions of eligibility for par- 
ticipation in athletics, special honors, ete., or—con- 
versely—questions regarding disqualification from 
further university work, would thus depend upon 
SR’s. Similarly, another institution to which a 
student might transfer would be able to see at once 
from his SR scores what caliber of work he had 
done before transferring. 

4. The university’s disqualification regulations 
would in general not be altered by this plan, for a 
minimum SR per semester would be required. 

5. Summer session and graduate credit would 
require special consideration, but if the proposed 
plan were in operation for regular semester, under- 
graduate work, it is reasonable to suppose that 
suitable coordination would be made by these spe- 
cial divisions. 

6. Finally, a student would be graduated when 
he had obtained 125 units of credit, regardless of 
how many courses he had actually attended, al- 
though requirements regarding certain courses, 
major sequences, ete., would naturally still prevail 
as at present. A student, carrying a normal load 
and with an SR of 115 or better, would thus be 
able to graduate in approximately 33 years, one 
with an SR of 85 or less would require approxi- 
mately 43 years to obtain the necessary credits. 
The majority would graduate in 4 years’ time. 


Some of the possible advantages of this plan 
may now be considered. One of the most obvious 
is that excellent students would be able to com- 
plete their college course in less than four years 
without the necessity of carrying an undue load 
of work each semester. In eases where finances 
constitute an important consideration, as for 
example with students who must work their way 
through college, the opportunity to complete an 
education in less than four years while at the 
same time having leisure to work would certainly 
be a distinet advantage. Again, students with 
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some funds, though not quite enough, would be 
motivated to work for maximum credit in their 
courses in order that they might thus reduce the 
total expense of attending college. Parents 
whose funds are limited would urge their sons 
and daughters to do good work in order that 
they might not be a financial burden any longer 
than absolutely necessary. Thus it can be seen 
that the plan would serve to assist good students 
both by making it possible for them to complete 
the college course in a shorter time and also by 
supplying them with additional motivation to- 
wards doing this. It that in thus 
emphasizing the element of time one has lost 


may seem 


sight of certain more essential qualities of a 
proper college education. This may be true, 
but there ean be no denying that with some stu- 
dents time certainly is an important considera- 
tion, and one should not neglect this fact simply 
because it is regrettable. 

The other side of the picture is somewhat 
brighter. A good student who is financially able 
to remain four years in college would be able to 
complete the requirements for graduation in less 
than four years, and could then spend one or 
two semesters taking whatever courses he liked 
or even beginning to do a little graduate work 
by way of special training before leaving college. 
The average student would in no way be incon- 
venienced by the credit award plan, for it is 
presumed that with him, SR, like IQ, would 
average approximately 100 throughout and that 
graduation would therefore follow in four years 
as at present. 

A poor student (SR below 100, possibly 
around 85) would probably average 2 or slightly 
less than 2 units of eredit in each three-hour 
taken. The proposed plan would be 
fairer to this student than the one now in opera- 
tion. The present plan often encourages the 
impression that one can “get by” with below- 
average work. This is unfair, for in the world 
outside it is rare indeed (disregarding negligible 


course 
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exceptions) that a person is rewarded by an 
The 


university should acquaint its students with these 


employer with more than he actually earns. 


realities of life by its own methods of assigning 
credit. Let the superior student find out what 
it is like to sueceed and have his ability reecog- 
nized; let the average student experience average 
reward; let the inferior student learn this in 
college if he learns nothing else of great value 

namely, that his work will be rewarded aceording 
to its merit. This is not to say that an inferior 
college student is certain to be inferior in after- 
life. 
The point is merely that any person doing in- 


That question need not be raised here. 


ferior work and not emphatically shown the 
almost inevitable outcome of inferiority is being 
denied a worth-while and extremely stimulating 
part of life education. 

In addition to the foregoing, several other 
advantages of the plan may be mentioned: (1) 
It gives students a clearly comprehensible goal 
towards which to work, e.g., the conerete reward 
of earlier graduation in return for greater effort. 
(2) It would not increase, and it would probably 
decrease the present tendency among some stu- 
dents to accuse superior students of being “grade 
hounds.” Shy freshmen often 
rather than higher grades so that their friends 
will not twit them with being teacher’s pet or 
Later in college this is less likely to 


prefer lower 


too brainy. 
occur, but among:freshmen it can set the stand- 
ard of work a student lives by, throughout the 
remainder of his college career. Superior stu- 
dents find it especially distasteful to be “kidded” 
by their colleagues because of their high grades. 
(3) The plan would particularly motivate stu- 
dents who have the ability to do better than aver- 
age work but shrugglingly ask, “Why should I, 
3’s enough isn’t it ?” 

It would be interesting to see such a plan in 
operation. 

Wiis D. Et.is 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


QUOTATIONS 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HONORS 

Democracy is least of all a form of govern- 
ment. Most of all it is knowledge—an aware- 
ness on the part of most citizens of the actuali- 
ties of history and of the potentialities of life. 


The crisis in France in 1789 was merely a eata- 
lytic agent for the revolution which had been 
long in preparation. The 
natural science in the seventeenth century gave 
men the idea that the laws of economies and 


development of 
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polities could also be formulated by cogitation. 
The philosophers of the Age of Reason—Vol- 
taire, Montesquieu, Rousseau—brought together 
the elements which were ignited in America 
and in 1789—just 150 years ago—in France. 

The greatest threat to-day to American cul- 
ture is the inereasing tendeney to early spe- 
cialization or vocational training. Kenneth J. 
Beebe of the American Schools Association was 
reported recently in the daily press as saying 
that ten years ago the majority of students 
entering college sought a liberal edueation 
whereas to-day they wish specific training for 
some occupation. Such persons ean hardly 
escape narrowness of mind and bigotry; they 
will endanger our democracy... . 

As crude a test as statistics shows that under- 
graduate scholarship correlates in a high de- 
gree with mature leadership. Our experience 
in Phi Beta Kappa proves that it is possible in 
undergraduate days to detect with fair accuracy 
those students who will make notable achieve- 
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ments in later life. Of the seventy-two mem- 
bers in the Hall of Fame, thirty-two, or every 
one who had an opportunity, made Phi Beta 
Kappa. Of the others, ten lived or matured 
before Phi Beta Kappa was founded, twenty 
did not attend college, nine attended colleges 
without chapters and only one attended a Phi 
Beta Kappa college, and he did not graduate. 
Of the nine justices on the United States 
Supreme Court bench, seven are Phi Beta 
Kappas. There are 5,500 Phi Beta Kappas in 
“Who’s Who,” one in every five or six, 
although in the general population there is only 
one in 15,000. Honor students do become 
leaders in their chosen fields. The selection and 
training of leaders is the human problem num- 
ber one. No safe and efficient method has been 
discovered. . . .—From an address by William 
Skinner, Secretary of the United Chapters of 
Phi Beta Kappa, at the honors convocation 
of the College of New Rochelle, October 26, 
1939. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


READING, THEN AND NOW 

To-pay children do not strive to master a 
printed page by studying it intensively. Instead, 
they do a larger amount of reading to broaden 
the field of experience; or they do research read- 
ing to acquire specified information. Present 
practice in the teaching of reading does not re- 
quire children to close the book and recite or to 
repeat from memory the points which they have 
read. Instead, the children may leave the book 
open for a second look when discussing what 
they have read. The kind of comprehension in- 
volved in this procedure is not the same as that 
which was developed in former years by asking 
children to close the book and answer a series 
of questions based on the text. 

In 1916, Dr. Charles H. Judd was employed 
by the Board of Education in St. Louis to make 
a survey of the publie schools.t He was assisted 
in the investigation by Dr. W. 8. Gray who used 
objective tests to measure the achievement in 
reading. Both oral reading, which the schools 
emphasized at that time, and silent reading, 
which was beginning then to receive increased 

1 Survey of the St. Louis Public Schools, Board 


of Education, published by World Book Company, 
1917. 


attention, were tested. The silent reading tests 
contained the significant characteristic of mea- 
suring comprehension by what the child could 
remember and reproduce from the printed page 
after reading the page once. Those same tests 
administered to school children in St. Louis last 
year revealed much lower attainment than Dr. 
Gray found in 1916. Naturally, since the schools 
to-day are seeking to develop skills of different 
kind in silent reading, this was to be expected. 
Oral reading tests, also, as well as the silent 
reading tests, were given last year; and, since the 
schools now give so little attention to oral read- 
ing, it is not surprising to find that oral reading 
scores are now much lower than they were in 
1916. 

In making this study, the division of tests and 
measurements, instead of using a random sam- 
pling, as was done in 1916, used a measured 
sampling of 1,156 pupils. To get this measured 
sampling, the teachers in all of the schools gave 
the Modern School Achievement Test in May, 
1938, to the pupils enrolled in the second and 
fourth quarters of each grade above the third; 
and in the third grade they gave the Pressey 
Third Grade Attainment Seale. After the city 
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median in reading had been established for each 
erade, on the basis of these standardized tests, 
the division of tests and measurements selected a 
typical sampling of 1,156 pupils to take the 
more tedious and cumbersome tests employed in 
1916. The medians of the selected groups were 
approximately the same as the medians for the 
city, and the distributions were similar. In the 
first and second grades, however, no tests were 
given to establish city medians; and, therefore, 
the sampling for these grades is merely estimated 
and not a measured one. 

Oral Reading Tests. The material for the oral 
reading test consisted of a series of twelve short 
passages arranged in the order of increasing 
diffieulty. These passages had been carefully 
selected from readers, text-books and current 
literature, and adapted to the interests of pupils 
of the various grades. The arrangement of the 
passages and the steps of difference in difficulty 
had been previously determined after several 
thousand pupils had been tested. As each pupil 
read, a record was made of the number of see- 
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consisted of three short selections, each less than 
300 words in length. These selections formed a 
series increasing in difficulty. The first test was 
given to the pupils in the second and third 
grades; the second to pupils in the fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades, and the third to pupils in the 
seventh and Each test was 


printed on a separate ecard in three columns. 


eighth grades. 


The middle column of the easiest selection eon- 
tained exactly 100 words, and the corresponding 
column in each of the other cases contained ex- 
actly 200 words. This device in printing enabled 
the examiner to record the exact time required 
to read one hundred words, or two hundred, as 
the case might be. When the pupil had finished 
reading, the teacher gave him a sheet of paper 
upon which to write all he could remember of 
what he had read. After the pupil had com- 
pleted the written reproduction, he wrote the 
answers to ten specifie questions in regard to the 
selection. Below the fourth grade, the teacher 
giving the test wrote the reproduction and an- 
swers to the questions as the pupil dictated. 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE SCORES IN ORAL READING FOR THE SECOND AND FOURTH QUARTERS, 
INCLUSIVE, IN EACH GRADE, FOR 1916 AND 1938 


Grade I II Ill 





Quarter + 2 + 2 4 2 
TORG skewed 38 39 47 46 50 49 
1938 ‘ 42 29 45 39 47 41 


onds required to read each paragraph and of the 
number of errors. The average score for each 
grade in which the tests were given appears in 
Table I. 

In 1916, in all grades after the first, the girls 
were superior to the boys on the average in their 
oral reading. The report at that time stated 
that, “although the difference is not large, it em- 
phasizes the fact that boys require a relatively 
larger amount of instruction in oral reading than 
do girls, in order to secure equal amounts of 
achievement.” In 1938 the superiority of the 
girls in oral reading is even more pronounced 
than it was in 1916. 

Silent Reading Tests. Tests in silent reading 
were given in 1916 to determine how rapidly 
pupils could read, and to what extent they under- 
stood what was read. The tests were given to 
10,549 pupils, but the report was based on the 
record of 8,928 representing the second and 
fourth quarters of the various grades. The tests 


Vv VI vi VIII 

2 4 2 4 2 2 4 

52 «49 «51 MOCO 
47 440 «45 484448 


Results in silent reading are compared in Tables 
II and III. 

In 1916 a very wide distribution of ages in 
each grade existed. Quoting from the report at 
that time: 

There are pupils in some fourth grades who are 
two times as old as other pupils in the same or dif- 
ferent fourth-grade classes. Furthermore, there are 
pupils in some second-grade classes who are as old, 
if not older, than the younger members of some 
eighth-grade classes. 

In 1938 the distribution of ages in each grade 
shows that the range has been reduced. In no 
grade is there a wider range than five years, com- 
pared to a range of nine years in 1916, and the 
overlapping of ages in different grades is not so 
extensive.. Because of this changed condition in 
the age-grade distribution, the scores made in 
1916 and those made in 1938 were compared on 
the basis of age as well as grade. This type of 
comparison reduces the difference slightly but 
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TABLE II 


AVERAGE RATE IN SILENT READING FOR THE SECOND AND FOURTH QUARTERS IN 
GRADES II-VIII, INCLUSIVE, FoR 1916 AND 1938 


Grade II III IV 

Quarter 2 4 2 +4 2 4 
BOIG .ccceoe 1.1 Lé 2.0 2.3 2.2 24 
IQSS wcccce 0.9 1.6 15 2.2 1.7 2.4 





V VI VII VIII 
2 + 2 2 4 2 4 
2.7 2.9 3.0 3.0 2.7 2.9 2.9 3.0 
2.6 2.5 2.8 3.0 2.7 2.9 3.0 3.1 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE QUALITY SCORES IN 


Grade II III IV 

Quarter 2 4 2 4 2 4 
> Se 27 37 41 45 31 34 
IGSS cccves 29 «38 44 45 23 29 


still leaves the scores made by children in 1916 
higher in general than those made last year. 

The principal conelusion to be drawn from 
this investigation is that tests are designed to 
measure attainment in selected skills or qualities 
of reading rather than total efficiency. It is im- 
possible, therefore, to draw any conclusion what- 
ever concerning the total efficiency of reading in 
1916 in comparison with the total efficiency of 
reading in 1938 by using the same tests. If the 
lower scores made in 1938 have any educational 
significance, it is merely to confirm by measure- 
ment the fact that educational practice has de- 
parted from the earlier procedures in its pursuit 
of new and different reading skills. 
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